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Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 



Makes great looking sportsmen 


Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd 
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wad Things 


• THIS ISSUE MARKS THE END OF OUR SIXTH 
year of publication. At times in those years we 
scarcely had time to draw breath. Recently, 
however, we took time to find out more about 
you, our readers, and what you expect from 
your magazine. Copies of the questionnaire for 
our first readership survey were distributed to 
a broad sample of readers, with Wild no 23. The 
response has been so heavy that we wonder 
how we will ever finish processing them! Vt/hen 
we do, however, we will have a much better idea 
of what you want from Wild and, hopefully, you 
will see the results of your requests in future 

We are, of course, delighted at the response 
to our survey and particularly thankful for the 
thoughtful and detailed comments and 
suggestions so many included. The lucky prize¬ 
winners in the readership survey draw are 
P Holloway of Preston, Victoria, who has won 
a J&H Dandelion superdown sleeping bag, and 
I Elliot of Preston, Victoria, who has won a 
Mountain Designs Gangotri II internal-frame 
rucksack. In addition, P Cahill (Kensington, SA), 
A Clancy (North Melbourne, Vic), and J Clap- 
perton (Frankston, Vic) each won a Wild 
Windbeater; G Fenton (Gowrie Park, Tas), 
I Smith (Blaxiand East, NSW), M Keating 
(Bendigo, Vic), and I Tunbridge (Waitara, NSW) 
each won a one-year subscription to Wild', and 
M Bryse (Tylden, Vic), A Wakenshaw 
(Pakenham, Vic), J Shaw (Kalamunda, WA), M 
Pawlyszyn (Blaxiand East, NSW), and C Austin 
(Nightcliff, NT) each won a Wild T-shirt. 

Another project we are working on is, of 
course, the eagerly-awaited Wild indexes. 
(These are no ordinary indexes; we have set out 
to make them the Australian wilderness 
activities resource reference. Indeed if, before 
we started, we had realized the time and cost 
involved we might never have embarked on this 
venture!) The first index will cover our first ten 
issues (two and a half years, because Wild 
commenced publication in the middle of a year, 
1981) and subsequent ones will each cover 
eight issues (two years). Hopefully the index for 
Wild nos 11-18 will be at the printer when you 
read this. We will let you know as soon as it, 
and others, are available. Keep an eye out for 
them. 

It is no secret that right at the core of our 
readership are our valued subscribers, many 
of whom committed themselves to Wild when 
it was still just an idea and have remained the 
most faithful and cherished supporters of 'the 
Wild idea’ ever since. To improve and streamline 
our vast and complex subscription system, and 
to further improve our service to subscribers, 
we are planning a major computerization. Like 
most big undertakings it is not an easy task but 
we believe it will be most worthwhile to all 
concerned. We are firmly committed to the 
concept of a ‘priority service’ to our 
subscribers. 

We urge you to help us avoid waste on costly 
renewal-notice mailings by renewing your 
subscription early. (In fact, you do not even have 
to wait until your subscription expires—we will 
extend existing subscriptions at any time on 


receipt of the appropriate payment. Some 
shrewd subscribers, apparently to avoid the 
effect of possible future price increases, have 
renewed their subscriptions well into the future!) 
The issue to which you are ’paid-up’ appears 
as the last number above your name on each 
magazine (or renewal notice) address label. 
Because of the administrative savings possible 



Chris dries his socks en route to Mt Jagungal, New 
South Waies. 

with fewer renewal mailings, we offer a good 
discount for two- and three-year subscriptions 
and renewals. So each magazine is then much 
cheaper than it can be bought across the 
counter, and subscribers are also immune from 
the price increases which may occur during 
that period. We recently passed the 6,000 
subscriber mark: let’s try for 12,000! 

If you are renewing a subscription please 
make it perfectly clear that it is a renewal (that 
you are not subscribing for the first time). 
Unless this is specified, your name may be 
entered in our records for a second time and 
you will probably get duplicate copies of your 
next issue, and your subscription will then 
expire one issue too soon. Similarly, when 
sending gift subscriptions, please indicate 
whether they are new gift subscriptions or gift 
subscription renewals. This will save much 
unnecessary waste and confusion. Please 
notify us promptly of address changes 
(preferably enclosing your address label from 
previous issues of Wild). 

I am excited about issues we have coming 
up this year—bushwalkers, in particular, will 
welcome them—and look forward to seeing you 
in the bush. • 


Chris Baxter ( 

Managing Editor 
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WARNING! 

At these 
prices even 


could become 


a gear freak! 


experienced staff will 
help you select from 
the finest rucksacks, 
tents, sleeping bags, 
specialised clothing 
and footwear, stoves, 
maps and accessories. 
Southern Cross 
Equipment stores 
offer YHA 

membership facilities 
and, through our 
service branches, 
equipment hire, 
maintenance and 
repair. For further 
information, mail 
orders and free colour 
brochures contact 
Southern Cross 
Equipment Pty Ltd, 
222 Pacific Highway, 
Hornsby, NSW 2077. 
Phone (02) 476 5566. 
The outdoors people 
more people rely on. 
Chatswood 
66-70 Archer Street 
(just off Vicforia Avenue) 
(02) 412 3372 
Hornsby 

222 Pacific Highway 
(02) 476 5566 
Parramatta 
28 Phillip Street 
(02) 633 4527 
Sydney (City) 

355 Kent Street 
(02) 29 4526 


Himalaya Tunnel Tent 

A generous-sized (240 x 160 x 110 centimetre interior) 
three-person, three-hoop, three-season, tunnel tent. Made 
from taffeta nylon, the Himalaya has two zip entrances 
with fly-screens and vestibules. Fibreglass poles are 
shock-corded for easy assembly. Reversible fly with 
reflective metallic finish. Tent, fly, poles, pegs, guy cords, 

' stuff-sack weigh about 4 kg. 

RRP $198. Now 


$160 


New 
Downia 
Eslon 3 
Sleeping 









James Adams is an editor of the University of 
New South Wales student newspaper Tharunka, 
and is a recent BSc (Design Studies) graduate. 
His graduation project was on the design of 
lightweight bushwalking stoves! This interest in 
stoves is a natural development of his childhood 
love of ali machines, and his clock-destroying 
curiosity. 

A bushwalker, rockclimber, and cyclist, 
James has walked through much of NSW and 
Tasmania, as well as parts of New Zealand. In 
1987 he plans to expand his horizons 
internationally on a shoestring budget. 


Syd Boydell is a schoolteacher, at St Michael’s 
Grammar School in the Melbourne suburb of 
St Kilda, who has been enjoying bushwalking 



and introducing others to it for many more years 
than he cares to admit. He confesses to have 
been a gear freak in the past, but is now trying 
to live a better life. He is, however, grateful for 
the advent of much modern lightweight gear. 

Dennis Harding, now in his early thirties, has 
lived in Deloraine, Tasmania, all his life. A self- 
employed wedding and portrait photographer. 



His work has appeared in a variety of 
conservation publications, and he is working on 
his own book, on Tasmanian wilderness. 

David Poiand was introduced to bushwalking 
when he was at school, in Sydney. Since then 
he has survived bushwalking trips in New 
Zealand, Kashmir, Nepal, and the highlands of 
Papua New Guinea. In 1985 he took part in a 
26-day exploration of the Osmond Ranges in the 
Kimberleys, Western Australia. 

David’s other interests include cycling, Li- 
Loing, canyoning and swimming. He is an active 
member of the Wilderness Society and the 
University of New South Wales Bushwalking 
Club. Despite this background, he eventually 
wants to settle down as a sedentary general 
practitioner with major interests in paediatrics 
and sports medicine. 

Chris Sharpies has walked extensively in 
South-west Tasmania for over ten years, and is 
also a keen sky-diver. He intends to combine 
sky-diving and mountaineering by leaping off 
some of the world’s highest cliffs, an act he 
claims is safe if the cliff is high enough! 

After working as a geologist for some years 
he realized that a full-time career would stop 
him from attempting many of the things he 
wants to do, and now works on a contract basis 
only. He is convinced that life has extraordinary 



COPIED IN LOOKS, 
BUT NOT IN QUALITY. 

Beware of inferior imitations! Only SILVA compasses are made with a highly 
magnetised Swedish steel needle set on a sapphire jewelled bearing to ensure life-long 
accuracy and dependability. The rotating capsule is filled with a non-yellowing, permanently 
clear anti-static liquid for quick, sure direction finding and tested for proven performance 
at -40°C to -I-50°C. It’s shockproof and waterproof to survive the rigors of outdoors 
adventure. 

For over 50 years SILVA has shown bushwalkers, adventurers and explorers how to 
get where they are going and how to get back. The SILVA system is as easy to use as 
1-2-3. It’s so simple even a child can learn it. 

And with SILVA there is no compromise 
for quality. Sold only by camping stores 
that sell good quality camping gear. ^ 

X 




envelope to: 
Silva Compass 

44 Alexandra Pde, 
Clifton Hill, 
Melbourne 3068 
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Y ou will see the Outgear label 

more and more - on a range of well 

designed, rigorously tested and carefully crafted 
bushwalking equipment. In just four years Outgear has 
become an influential manufacturer, supplying individuals, families, 
schools, professionals and expeditions with rugged and practical equipment that is 
made to last. Outgear products are made in Austraha from the highest quahty materials from 
around the world. Outgear products are only sold in better specialist shops by people who 
can best service your needs. We back our products with 
a long-term guarantee. We also supply materials and 
accessories to enthusiasts who make, modify or repair 
their own gear. Look for the Outgear logo on rucksacks, 
day packs, stuff sacks, silk or cotton sleeping sheets, 
map cases, whistles, tent pegs, fabric, webbing or 
buckles. Look for Outgear down-to-earth products at 
your specialist bushwalking shop. Outgear, PO Box 6, 

Maribyrnong, Victoria 3032. Telephone (03) 317 8886. 


Outgear 

^■^MADE IN ^AUSTRALIA 

DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 


WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years. 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating 
look at themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the 

unknown and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships 
and to work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar 
and to seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, 
cave, raft, rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some 
of the most magnificent mountains, bushland, 
rivers, rainforests and natural places in Australia. 


and 

Courageous enough to decide that NOW is 

the time to find out what Outward Bound really is all about. 

a®/7^™^™BOu'nDAUSt"^I " " 

Box 4213 GPO Sydney, N.S.W. 2001 
Telephone (02) 29 7784. 


Standard Course Men and 
Women 17-30 years □ 

Adult Course Men and 
Women Over 30 Years □ 

Pack and Paddle for Boys 
and Girls 12-16 years □ 
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HBALLIANCE 
FREEZE DRI 



Convenient, wholesome 
export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 
Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


CLIMBING TRAMPING HIKING SAILING 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES 
PTY LTD 

P.O. Box 175 
Redfern 
N.S.W. 2016 
Phone (02)6996697 


d by: 

RICHARDS McCALLUM 
ASIA LTD 

P.O. Box 14 
Abbotsford 
Victoria 3067 
Phone (03)4194211 


Manufactured by: 
ALLIANCE FOODS 

P.O. Box 845 
Invercargili 
New Zealand 
Telex No. NZ5325 
Phone (021)59099. 



285 MAIN STREET, KATOOMBA NSW2780 TELIPHONI (047) 823467 


* We otter the biggest range ot 
courses, specialist instruction and 
expeditions available. 

* Guided climbs and instruction on any 
day ot the year! 

*■ Learn in complete satety under the 
close supervision ot experienced, 
triendly instructors. 

* Contact us tor our tree 16 page 
brochure. 



Booking agents for; 

• Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 

• Nymboida White Water Rafting 

• Outdoor Australia 

• Peregrine Expeditions 

• Sunshine BaUoons 

• Wilderness Expeditions 


MULL/A^RBOR 

DOWN! UMDER 

CAVIMG EXPEDITIOMS 
Explore some of the most 
awesome and extensive caves 
in Australia. Experience the 
thrill ot rafting and ‘space 
walking’ In lakes as clear as 
crystal, or descending a 
blow-hole! Assist university 
and heritage bodies in fossil 
excavations and Aboriginal 
site recording. No previous 
caving experience Is 
reguired, equipment and 
expert tuition supplied. Join 
us for an adventure that is 
definitely out of the ordinary. 
12 days $825. May 27, 
August 23 1987. 
For bookings and details 
contact: 

OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 

27B Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate, 

South Australia 5154, (08) 339 4899 
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This is no place 
like home 



T his is something completely 
different: stunning mountain 
scenery, powder snow, ■ 
and long, long runs. More ski I 
touring excitement than you’ve 1 
ever dreamt of. New Zealand I 
has something to excite every I 
ski tourer: scenic touring I 
playgrounds, remote mountain I 
plateaus, and the slopes of livej 
volcano cones. Telemark 
ferritory! Make New Zealand 
your winter holiday home thi= 
year. 


Please send me information about 
New Zealand winter adventure 


I am particularly interested in: 

□ Car, motorhome rental 

□ Guided ski tours 

□ Heli-skiing 

□ Resort-based holidays 

□ Ski mountaineering 


Street, NSW 2000 Melbourni 
Street. VIC 3000 Adelaide 26 
SA 5000 Brisbane 


Mt Cook and Mt Tasman loom above the 
Tasman Glacier. Photo Steve MacDonald 












EVERYTHING 
from 
A to Z 


• Abseiling 

• Panniers 

• Books 

• Quick release 

• Cooking gear 

buckles 

• Down garments 

• Rucksacks 

• Eats 

• Sleeping bags 

• Footwear 

• Tents 

• Gas equipment 

• Underwear 

• Head gear 

• Vests 

• Insulation mats 

• Wet weather gear 

• Jackets 

• Xena-lite byTekna 

• Knives 

• Youth Hostel 

• Life jackets 

membership 

• Maps 

• Zips 

• Nylon material 


• Overmits 

Phone us 


first... 


(02) 858 3833 


eastwood 
camping 
centre 

3 Trelawney Street (PO Box 131) Eastwood NSW 2122 


Phone or write for expert advice. 



This, the most 
comprehensive 
wilderness 
first aid course | 
ever offered in 
Australia, aims | 
to provide 
participants 
with a basic knowledge of life-support 
systems in remote settings. Five-day 
courses and week-end seminars are run 
by visiting Canadian expert Chuck 
Samuels. Book early, as places are 
limited. Presented by Wilderness 
Expeditions in the interests of safer 
wilderness travel. Call us now for a 
brochure. 

Wilderness 
Expeditions 

100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 



ROCKCRAFT/ 
CLIMBING j 
SCHOOL!^ 


CLIMB WITH AUSTRALIA’S 
LEADING PROFESSIONAL 
CLIMBING GUIDES AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

CLIMBING COURSES TO 
SUIT ALL LEVELS FROM 
BEGINNERS TO ADVANCED. 
GUIDED CLIMBS AND 
INSTRUCTION ON ANY DAY 
OF THE YEAR. 
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The lightweight strength of the Macpac 
Olympus tent keeps me dry and 
comfortable in the worst conditions. 



The MSR XG-K, Firefly or Whisperlight 
stoves teamed with Sigg billies will 
satisfy the most demanding bush chef. 



It's all lightweight and packs easily. 
Especially if you need to get going 
in a hurry. 



Australia's largest range of ascenders and 
static ropes. From CMI, Petzl, and 
Bluewater. Equipment you can rely on to 
get you out of the toughest spots. 

Gear you can rely on. 

For cavers, climbers, walkers, skiers, canyoners - anyone who's out 
the wild. Wildsports' got the gear. Write for our free catalogue. 


And a huge range of headlamps and 
torches. Including Petzl's Zoom headlamp. 


I'm glad I bought my gear at 
Wildsports 



arts 

formerly Caving Equipment 



Reserve the time NOW 
...for the time of your life! 

□ 2 Day Certificate Abseiling Adventures. 

□ 2 Day Certificate Rockclimbing Adventures. 

□ 7 Day Rope, Rock & Rainforest Adventure Expeditions. 


“More than 600 Happy students so far" 

Arrange an ADVENTURE NOW for your next 
Tropical holiday. Send in the attached form tO: 
MACKAY ROCKSPORTS 22 Lindeman Ave, 
Lamberts Beach, Mackay. Qld. 4741. 

Or Telephone: 


(079) 55 1273 


mncKAv ^ 

ItOCKSPORTI 



































Beekitu^ 

A<iueHti4Ae? 



CMA maps are available from many 
newsagents, bookstores, tourist Infor¬ 
mation centres, service stations, 
camping supply stores. Forestry Com¬ 
mission, Lands Offices, National Parks 
& Wildlife Service or the CMA directly. 




send for your FREE 

‘Catalogue of NSW Maps' 


Name.... 

Address. 




LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT? 


FOR TOP BRANDS SUCH AS 
LOWE, KARRIMOR, J&H, FAIRYDOWN, 
OPTIMUS, TRANGIA, ASOLO, ZAMBERLAN 

AT VERY COMPETITIVE PRICES 
WITH HELPFUL. PROFESSIOHAL SERVICE 


COME AND SEE US AT: 


Alp Sport 

SKI and CAMPING CENTRE 


.Postcode. 


I Panorai 


CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY I 
Panorama Av Bathurst NSW 2795 I 
^ telephone (063) 31 5344 ^ 


1045-1047 VICTORIA ROAD. 

WEST RYDE. NSW 2114. PH: (02) 85 6099 
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rockclimbing 

ABSEILING 

icthfr you are venturing into these 
tivities for the first time or wanting to 
ippove your existing skills, you deserve a 
flood, qualified teacher. Your fulfilment is my 
'■'primary airft, and success is made likely by 
20 years’ experience of professional 
instruction, backed by friendly iliformality. 

Courses for individuals tue held very 
frequently in Victoria’s premier areas of the 
Grampians and Mt. An^es. 

,”;^ivate guiding by arrangenw^ School 
and”other groups welcome. 

Also 

Bushwalks, Treks and Camps in the 
Grampians for parties of at least 6 pe(q>!e. 

Moderate charges. Bfedli 

availably from: 



j7 Halls Gap 3381. (053) 56 4300 



rat Aspiring Treks 

a taste of mountaineering 

with New Zealand's most experienced mountain guides 
in spectacular Mt Aspiring National Park. November to 
March, $A455 cost includes scenic helicopter access. 



Protect your magazines in good- 
looking Wild binders, 
with light green h 
holds eight copies of l/W'/cf.Only$11.95 

(including packaging and surface postage anywhere 
in the world). Use the Wild Order Form in this issue 
or send cheque/money order and details to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
































Tough talk. 

The new tents from Eureka have been designed to 
be tough against wear, tough against tear and tough 
against the elements. 

And allfeature thoughtful inclusions that you 
shouldn’t have to think about. Like zippers engineered 
to keep on zipping. Slide-in tubes that really do slide in. 
Springy shock cord that stays springy. Even waterproof 
taped seams that stay waterproof. 

Little things that can make a big difference to a 
weekend in the bush. 

The Gossamer. Light and tough. 

The one-man Gossamer weighs in at a mere 1.3kg. 

But stillfeatures a full netted vestibulefront, roll 
awayfly, stargazing net roof and a side-entry. 

The Crescent. Light and airy. 

The solo cyclist or back packer Crescent features a 
full-length side-entry with screen and zip-up door with 
rain shelter hood over the windows. 

It is self-supporting and hasfull sitting head room. 
The Timberline. Old classic with newfeatures. 

The Timberline is now available in six, four or 
two camper models. 

Each with the same classic shape and each with 
the new features like a longer fly and fully taped seams 
in thefloor. 

Roomy vestibules are available as options. 

Dome shaped tents. Totally self supporting. 

Thefive-hiker Adirondack is very spacious and 
features a hooded overall fly that protects the windows, 
and allows them to remain partially open in a down¬ 


pour. The rear window and door window are huge. 
Thefour-man Tamarack again utilizes a fibreglass 
frame, shock-corded for quick pitching. 

The Alpine Meadows. Four seasons tent. 

The Alpine Meadows is now available in four 
and two trekker models. 

Both feature a much higher headroom than usual, 
a heavy dutyfloor, taped seams and an all-aluminium 


The overallfly increases the stability of the 
structure and is hooded in front, and in the back, to 
shield the door and windows from the sun and rain. 

A roomy vestibule is also included. 

A second vestibule is available as an option. 

A tough act to follow. 

We don't think there is a range of tents tougher than 
ours. Show us your coupon and we ’ll show you why we 
are a tough act tofollow. 


All products arefully guaranteed. * 

Eureka! 


FOR RUSH DELIVERY OF 86/87 CATALOGUE POST OR CALL FREE 008 22 6383 


POSTCODE 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT FROMJOHNSON DIVERSIFIED. A DIVISIONOFS.C. JOHNSON AND SON PTY. LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES). HEADOFFICE. 160 EPPING ROAD. LANE COVE NSW2066. AUSTRALIA. 
TELEPHONE: 02428 9111. TELEX: AA22848JONWAX. MAIL: PRIVATE MAIL BAG 22. LANE COVE NSW2066. 
•GUARANTEED AGAINST FAULTY MANUFACTURE AND MATERIALS. GROUP MARSHALL. 
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When enjoying the outdoor 
tal^g the best mea 


Do you ever feel that ‘getting away from it all’ involves 
taking an awful lot with you? Increasingly you will find 
that carrying less means enjoying it more. No accessories, 
just necessities. You know you’ve got it right when 
carrying any less puts you at risk and any more will slow 
you down. When you rely on less it’s got to be the best— 
don’t take unnecessary risks, take Fairy down. Your life, 
not just your comfort, may depend on your choice. 

When travelling light matters most. Fairy down is the 
choice of climbers at the forefront; from the first ascent of 
Mt Everest in 1953 to Jon Muir’s difficult new route on 


Shivling in 1986. While you may not be climbing to 
8,000 metres or skiing across Antarctica, when you’re a 
long way from home it’s good to known that your gear can 
take the worst and come back for more. 

When everything you take is indispensable, be like Sir 
Edmund Hillary and Jon Muir, and make sure it’s Eairy- 
down. Inspect the new, 1987 Fairydown range of packs, 
tents, and sleeping bags at these better outdoor shops: 

Queensland: Jim the Backpacker, Brisbane. The Camping Centre, 
Brisbane. Scout Outdoor Centre, Brisbane. New South Wales: 








tiore means taking less gear... 
taking Fairydown. 


Southern Cross Camping Equipment, Sydney. Eastwood Camping 
Centre, Sydney. Mountain Equipment, Sydney. Norski, Sydney. 
Alp Sport, Sydney. Scout Outdoor Centres, Sydney, Wagga. 
Caving Equipment, Sydney. Wollongong Bushcraft, Wollongong. 
Australian Capital Territory: CSE Camping & Sports, Canberra. 
Houdine Camping, Canberra. Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, 
Canberra. Paddy Pallin, Canberra. Scout Outdoor Centre, 
Canberra. Wild Country, Canberra. Victoria: Bush & Mountain 
Sports, Melbourne. Paddy Pallin, Melbourne. Scout Outdoor 
Centres, Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin. Ajays, Heathmont. 
Eastern Mountain Centre, Camberwell. Wilderness Shop, Box 
Hill. Marashal Camping, Dandenong. Outsports, Caulfield, 


Frankston. Hike and Ski, Frankston. Chandler Hobby 8c Toy 
Centre, Shepparton. Central Victorian Outdoor Services, 

Bendigo. Keenans Swagman Centre, Wangaratta. South Australia: 
Flinders Ranges, Adelaide. Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide. 
Thor-Paddy Pallin, Adelaide. Mountain Designs, Adelaide. 
Tasmania: Scout Outdoor Centre, Hobart. Allgoods, Launceston. 
Paddy Pallin, Launceston. 

Youngs Outdoor Gear, Burnie. 

Western Australia: Big Country, 

Perth. Scout Outdoor Centre, 

Perth. Wild West, Fremantle. 

We go to Extremes 



















Tiger Walk 


Peter Treseder traverses the NSW and Victorian high country in ten days 


• Bush Marathon. In Wild no 22 we reported 
that Peter Treseder planned to run the 1,439 
kilometres from the Barrington Tops, New South 
Wales, to Walhalla, Victoria, in 12 days. This 
report was not entirely correct—in November 
Treseder completed this epic solo traverse of 
National Parks in only ten days! (See article on 
page 30.) 

• Keith Egerton. Popular and accomplished 
Melbourne climber Keith Egerton died, probably 
of pulmonary oedema, during a daring 
lightweight attempt with Terry Tremble and New 
Zealander Don French on Jannu (7,710 metres) 
in the Nepal Himalayas. Attempting the difficult 



Tiger-walker Treseder trainmg near Sydney. Klaus 
Hueneke. Right, Keith Egerton, with Nepalese porter, 
on the approach to Jannu. Terry Tremble. Above right. 
Camp Three on Jannu, Nepal. Tremble 

original route on the mountain, the trio had 
overcome the major difficulties to establish a 
bivouac on a plateau at 7,000 metres. With 
perfect weather, success seemed assured 
when Egerton became ill. He died the following 
day during the long and difficult descent. 

Egerton had attempted major Himalayan 
peaks such as Mustagh Ata and Nanda Devi, 
and had climbed in Europe and New Zealand. 
A highly competent and respected rockclimber, 
he was a leading pioneer of new climbs in 
south-east Australia. He will be sadly missed 
by many bush- and mountain-lovers. 

• Killing Kakadu. A mining company, 
supported by the Northern Territory Gov¬ 
ernment, has thrown into doubt the listing of 
Kakadu National Park Stage II by the World 
Heritage Committee in Paris. The company has 
taken injunction proceedings to prevent the 



‘development’ in the form of logging, mining, 
road-works, real estate subdivision, and 
clearing for agriculture. Over 13,000 signatures 
have been obtained in the Cape Tribulation area 
alone. 

• New Track. A 46 kilometre 'Wilderness Trail’ 
has been opened in Queensland's Cooloola 
National Park. The new track commemorates 
the 150th anniversary of the rescue of Eliza 
Fraser from the northern shore of Lake 
Cootharaba. 

• Sunmap. Queensland’s Department of 
Mapping and Surveying has published a new 
edition of its Sunmap Guide, detailing map 
coverage of Queensland published to July 1986. 
Copies of the guide can be obtained, free, from 
the Surveyor General, PQ Box 234, North Quay, 
Brisbane, Qld 4000. 

• NSW Park News. Major additions to two 
National Parks were announced at the end of 
1986: 17,350 hectares, stretching from Mt 
Werong in the north, to Wombeyan Caves in the 
south, were added to Blue Mountains National 
Park, and 10,500 hectares were added to 
Goulburn River National Park. The latter ad¬ 
dition is claimed to create the largest con¬ 
tinuous area of National Park in NSW. 

In late November it was announced that ‘the 
cream of the New South Wales rainforest' had 
been placed on the World Heritage List— 
Australia’s sixth World Heritage Area. (In fact, 
15 rainforest parks and reserves, constituting 
a total of approximately 100,000 hectares of 
rainforest, are involved.) 



Australian Government’s application for listing, 
and other court proceedings have been initiated 
to challenge the new plan of management for 
the park. 

• Destroying Daintree. A conservation group 
calling itself the Greater Daintree Action Centre 
has started a petition to have this unique part 
of north Queensland saved from further 
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Lm xhHaration ...it’s a special feeling 
... gliding effortlessly over the snow. 
Savoring the fresh outdoors. Taking every 
hiH, every open plain, every thrilling run 
... right in your stride... and every stride is 
a pleasure. You’re in complete control... and 
complete comfort with the Salomon SR601 
and SR Automatic... the precision-matched 
SNS hoodbinding combination. The SR601 
boots are designed for all-purpose touring and 
feature a bi-materiai sole and special external 
arch support for greater stability and comfort. 
The Internal Fit System gives you excellent 
heei-hoid and forefoot freedom. Foam insoles 
cushion your stride... and a waterproof 
overboot keeps your feet warm and dry, every 
step of the way. The binding fiex plate allows 
you optima! heei lift for a longer, smoother 
stride. The centra! profile ridge fits into the 
sole of the boot for more positive response and 
steering control And with the SR Automatic, 
you have the convenience of hands-free 
operation. For pure skiing enjoyment, 
year after year... get the 
Salomon SR601 and the SR Automatic 
... and keep the feeling alive! 


SALOMOnf. 

For the Competitor in us All 
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Social Climbing 

International rock stars at rockclimbing meet 


• Rock News. The Victorian Climbing Club's 
International Climbing Meet, held at Mt Arapiles 
in November, attracted several hundred 
climbers, including many from overseas. ‘Stars’ 
who attended included \A/olfgang Gullich (West 



Top, French rock star, Didier Raboutou, did the 
second ascent of Lord of the Rings (31) at the 
Internationai Climbing Meet at Mt Arapiles. Glenn 
Robbins. Above, Canadian ace, Peter Croft, on 
Sandinista (22), Mt Stapylton, Victoria. Andrew 
Corlass. Right, leading West German climber, 
Wolfgang Gullich, on Angular Perspective (28), 
Bundaleer, Victoria, during the meet. Robbins 
Germany), and Didier Raboutou and Jean- 
Claude Droyer (France). Ex-patriate Australian 
‘rock star‘, Kim Carrigan, even flew in from 
Switzerland but, as he was married (near 
Melbourne) just before the event, his energies 



appeared to be devoted more to honeymooning 
than climbingl 

Leading Canadian rockclimber, Peter Croft, 
was in Australia after the meet and impressed 
locals with unroped solo ascents of climbs such 
as Paladin (24) and Horrorscope (24) at 
Mt Arapiles. (Last May, Croft and American, 
John Bachar shook the climbing world by 
climbing two famous big-wall climbs in 
California’s Yosemite Valley in one day. In a total 
of 20 hours 10 minutes they climbed both the 
Nose of El Capitan and the original route on the 
North-west Face of Half Dome, some 58 pitches 
of technical climbingl) 

Following the Editorial and information in 
Wiid no 23 on climbing bans, it has been 


revealed, after the discovery by climbers of a 
concealed hide for birdwatching at Werribee 
Gorge, Victoria, that climbers have been under 
a misimpression about peregrine falcons 
nesting in the area. Rockclimbing on the 
Amphitheatre has been banned for up to five 
months of every year from 1976, supposedly 
because of peregrine falcons nesting there. A 
spokesman for Victoria‘s Department of Con¬ 
servation, Forests & Lands, which administers 
the area, has now acknowledged that there was 
no peregrine nesting at this cliff, nor, it appears, 
anywhere else in the Werribee Gorge State 
Park, in any year from when the park was 
established, in 1975, until 19851 (During this 
period the ‘nesting’ ban was extended both in 
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)^i^POLARPL US “ is the very 
H|||s^/n fabric deveiopment 
rr&msMaiden, constructed 
with tine denier Dacron‘s Du 
Pont Potyester. it is a doubie- 
faced veiourpiie that 
contains neariyaii the 
advantages of other piie 
fabrics but with few of their 
fauits. 

1. The highest warmth to 
weight ratio of aii piie 
fabrics deveioped to date. 

2. Luxuriousiy soft next to the 
skin. 

3. Totai resistance to pitting. 

4. Unequatted stretch but 
atways recovers its shape 
to the mittimetre. 

5. Rapid drying due to 
minimai water absorption. 

When a fabric with such 
outstanding performance 
characferistics is combined 
with Berghaus manufacturing 
quality and design expertise, 


a stunning range of clothing 
is assured. Suitable for a wide 
variety of outdoor activities^ 
range consists of four gorM^ 
in a choice of seven colaBh, 
Berghaus Polarplus T 
Clothing — active leisure 
wear that looks good, feels, 
good and performs. 

A NEW full colour 
catalogue is now available 
showing the whole range of 
Berghaus technical 
equipment and clothing. 

For your copy write to: 

A, Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd, 
Unit 14F, Hordern Piace, 

" Camperdown, NSW 2050 


Berghaus Limited 
34 Dean Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE11PG. 
England. 



re Polarplus Sweater (left) St Polarplus Smock m 






time and area, to include the whole south side 
of the park, as well as the Staughton Vale cliff). 

The Wimmera Mail-Times reports that the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
wants to appoint a full-time Ranger for the 
proposed Mt Arapiles-Tooan State Park (which 



Top, David Tatnall in the Brodribb River area of East 
Gippsland, Victoria. Above, US television crew at Mt 
Donna Buang, Victoria. Right, waterfall on the Rodger 
River, East Gippsland. 

has not yet been proclaimed), and that the 
department considers it may be necessary to 
restrict camping in the area. 

The climbing ban at Big Rock, in Victoria's 
You Yangs, no longer applies, according to a 
department spokesman. 

For two years running, Mt Everest sum- 
miteers Tim Macartney-Snape and Greg 
Mortimer have been thwarted by officialdom in 



attempts to climb on the spectacular sea stack. 
Balls Pyramid, near Lord Flowe Island. The first 
trip was abandoned after the Lord Howe Island 
Board tried to charge expedition sponsor, Dick 
Smith, a $500 ‘peak fee’. Smith refused, saying 
he would not pay for the privilege of giving his 
own money away. 

A second expedition, comprising five 
climbers and seven scientists, which was to 
have visited Balls Pyramid in 1986, would have 
been charged $300 for the first day and $150 
for each subsequent day on the peak. The 
board announced that it has banned all 
‘recreational’ climbing on Balls Pyramid and 
says it will consider only expeditions conducting 
‘scientific’ research. (The proposed fees, and 
other onerous conditions, were reportedly 
recommended to the board by the NSW 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, which 
claimed the fee ’is a standard fee which we levy 
on anyone who wishes to participate in such 
activities in any National Park in NSW’!) 

Readers who are aware of any proposed or 


existing restrictions on rockclimbing and allied 
activities on public land anywhere in Australia 
are asked to send full details to Wild, to assist 
in the publication of up-to-date information. 

• On with the Show. Landscape photo¬ 
grapher David Tatnall and sound recordist 
Duncan Smith have produced a 20-minute 
‘Image and Soundscape’ on the Rodger River 
area in Victoria’s East Gippsland. 

The Image and Soundscape takes the 
audience on a journey through the forest. 
Medium-format colour transparencies are 
projected on to a large screen by two projectors, 
and a dissolve unit specially imported for the 
presentations. While the imges are projected, 
stereo sounds recorded in the forest are played 
through four speakers, recreating the 
experience of being in the forest. 

While gathering material for their Image and 
Soundscape, Tatnall and Smith discovered a 
substantial waterfall on the Rodger River, The 
waterfall is downstream from Waratah Flat, in 
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WHISPERHOT!~“ 

four minutes. ► The WhisperLite is quiet and efficient. The innovative, ported burner ca: 
unleash a 'Krakatoa blast' or can be tamed to simmer and, with windshield, performs eve: 
in adverse conditions. ► The WhisperLite is light and compact! This stove folds to fit insid 
your cook set. ► The WhisperLite is easy and safe to operate. The unique MSR stove pum; 
is stored, inserted, in a one litre fuel bottle, eliminating dangerous fuel handling, ► Th 
■WhisperLite is a reliable and durable stove with a distinguished expedition heritage 
► Available from all good outdoor shops. Sole Australian distributor: DB Biggs Pty Ltd, 15! 
Sussex Street, Sydney, NSW 2000, 


pum : 
fwm 

Canoes, kayaks 
and accessories. 

Mail order direct 
to you anywhere in 
Australia at the ? 
most competitive 
prices. Write or 
phone for free 
brochures. 


WHISPERHOT! 


WILDERNESS 

SPECIALS 

Huge Savings on 

Berghaus Packs 


Regular Our 
Walking packs price price 

AB 70 GT $270 $229 

AB 65 BC $244 $218 

AB Expedition $267 $238 

AB 75 $238 $209 

Regular Our 
price price 

$259 $228 


Travel packs 

Mustang A65 


Quality Superdown 

Sleeping Bags 

South Wind Cirrus 

900 grams of 550 loft superdown. 


South Wind Equinox 

600 grams of 550 loft superdown. 
Versatile zip-open semi-rectangular 

ONLY$*- 


design. Weight 1.3 kg. ( 


f $178 


The 

WILDERNESS 

SHOP Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road, 
Box Hill, Victoria 3128 
Phone (03) 898 3742 


BILLABONG BUSH CENTRE 

Barrington Road, (PO Box 177) Gloucester NSW 2422 
Phone Matt and Tracey Kilby on (065) 58 2093 






















the heart of the Rodger River Wilderness. 
About ten metres high, the waterfaii enters a 
deep pooi, \Arhere piatypus swim, 

• On the Box. The American teievision 
network, NBC, recentiy sent a four-person crew 
from the USA to document the work of 
iandscape photographer David Tatnaii (whose 
work was featured in Wild no 20). The crew 
spent three days fiiming Tatnaii working in his 
dark-room and photographing at Mt Donna 
Buang, The segment was shown to an audience 
of 25 million peopie. 

• Woodchipping. Over 6,000 peopie attended 
an anti-woodchipping raiiy and concert in 
Melbourne on 23 November. Organized to 
protest against the continued deforestation of 
East Gippsiand for export woodchips, the raiiy 
foiiowed ciose on the heeis of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Land Conservation Councii 
for East Gippsiand. The LCC recommended a 
number of new National Parks for the region, 
but these do not inciude iarge areas on the 
Register of the Nationai Estate. The LCC aiso 
recommended that woodchipping be aliowed 
in East Gippsiand. The Wiiderness Society 
urges readers to write to their locai Member of 
Pariiament, and to Premier John Cain, asking 
that aii Nationai Estate areas in East Gippsiand 
be protected in Nationai Parks, and that there 
should be no forest-based woodchipping in the 
region. 

• Paddling Logs? An aimost-annual event 
with unlikely origins is the Nymboida Wiidwater 
Forestry Marathon, a 100 kiiometre canoe race 
which was first held in 1982 as ‘part of the NSW 
Forestry Commission centenary ceiebrations 
marking 100 years of State forestry in NSW’! 
The 1987 event wiii be held at Easter—contact 
(066) 42 0518 for further information. 

• By the Book. Joseph Jennings’s (see Wild 
no 15) second book, Karst Geomorphology, was 
recentiy pubiished posthumousiy. The book, 
based on the most recent research, is a 
significant advance in understanding the 
processes that form caves and their 
surrounding iandforms. Many Australian ex¬ 
amples are included. 

Stephen Bunton 

• Maps. The Victorian Department of Property 
and Services Map Sales shop can now be found 
on the second floor of the new Information 
Victoria Centre, 318 Little Bourke Street, 
Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone (03) 663 3483, 

• Laying Plans. Victoria's Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands has estabiished 
a ’project team’, based in Bright, to prepare 
management pians for the State’s alpine areas. 
These management pians are to be based on 
the recommendations of the Land Conservation 
Council for the management of the area which 
were released in 1983. The project invoives 
some 700,000 hectares of public land. Public 
participation and comment is sought. 

• A Chance to Sink the Boot In. Austraiian 
Hacky Sack bootbag (see Equipment in Wild no 
22) distributor. Wallaby G Promotions, and 
Dunlop Footwear are offering prizes, inciuding 
Dunlop KT Bushwalkers, Harbour Hackers 
shirts and, of course, Hacky Sacks, for the best 


photos (preferabiy slides) of Hacky Sackers at 
it in the bush, underground, or on the rocks. 
Send entries to; Wallaby G Promotions Pty Ltd, 
PC Box 177, Pymble, NSW 2073. 

e Guiding Lights? An Adventure Guides 
Association of Australia has been formed for 
people working in, or interested in, adventure 
guiding or outdoor activity instruction in 
Australia. The association states that probably 
its most important aim is to lobby government 
and other governing bodies of wilderness 
activities to introduce qualifications. Further 
information; GPO Box 2436, Canberra City, ACT 
2601. 

• More Undiscovered Cave. The recent 
discovery of Arthurs Folly has again 
demonstrated that Tasmania is the State for 
cave exploration. The cave is over a kilometre 
long and significant because it is a resurgence 
under a section of Lune Sugarloaf, formerly 
thought to be devoid of caves. It is also 
biologically very active, with large invertebrate 
populations in the stream passage. 

SB 

• Felling Tasmania. Tasmanian logging, at 
Farmhouse Creek in the South-west, the 
Lemonthyme Forest near Cradle Mountain, the 
Douglas River and, particularly, Jackeys Marsh 
hit the headlines during summer. The Federal 
Government has declared its opposition to the 
Tasmanian Government’s authorization to begin 
woodchipping operations in the Jackeys Marsh 
National Estate area. The conservation 
movement has swung in behind the Federal 
Government on this issue to prevent it from 
backing down. Conservationists consider that 
if the Federal Government stands firm and 
stops the logging of Jackeys Marsh, all of 
Tasmania’s National Estate forests will be 
protected, and the mechanisms used to protect 
them will probably be able to be applied to 
forests in other States. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation urges readers to write 
to newspapers and ALP politicians supporting 
the Federal Government’s stand. 

• Statistics. A survey by the Australia Bureau 
of Statistics has found that, at April 1986, 47% 
of the civilian population aged 15 years and over 
were concerned with problems of the 
environment in Australia. Most were concerned 
about pollution (30%), conservation of flora and 
fauna (21%), and deforestation (19%). 

It was estimated that, for the 12 months to 
April 1986, 7% visited World Heritage Areas 
and a further 35% had visited a National Park 
in Australia (other than a World Heritage Area). 

• Nettlebed Again! After the long-awaited 
breakthrough from the surface of Mt Arthur, at 
867 metres Nettlebed is once again the deepest 
cave in the southern Hemisphere, 

This deep cave has been explored uphill from 
near the Pearse Resurgence for 13 years until 
it eventually achieved a height (depth) of 700 
metres (see Wild no 22). Numerous trips to 
caves near the summit of Mt Arthur failed to 
find one which ’dropped into Nettlebed’, This has 
now finally happened with the discovery of 
Blizzard Pot, as the top entrance is called, 
taking the short-lived title from Bulmer Cavern, 
Nettlebed is now a through-trip, from top to 
bottom; the second deepest through-trip in the 


world. First to complete this feat were David 
Chester, Mike Coburn, Jonathan Ravens, and 
Trevor Worthy, who made the trip in 25 hours. 

SB 

• Sweet Caroline. Maryann Hobbs, a Mt 
Cook National Park rescue team member, 
became the first woman to climb the 2,500 
metre Caroline Face of New Zealand's Mt Cook 
when she made the ascent last October with 
Mike Roberts. The Caroline Face was the last 
major face on Mt Cook to be climbed, in 1970. 
It received its first winter ascent in 1981. 

Colin Monteath 

• Taking the Plunge. Australian Tony Dignan 
was lucky to walk away after trying what he 
describes as 'gravity-assisted acrobatics’ when 
he plunged 250 metres whilst descending from 
the Footstool in the Mt Cook National Park. 
Climbing alone, Dignan had completed a 
difficult new route on the East Face of the 
Footstool and was descending the dangerous 
North Ridge in a white-out when a cornice 
collapsed under his weight. 

• Hut. An Australian Antarctic Division 
expedition left Hobart in December to continue 
the research and conservation work on 
Mawsons Hut at Commonwealth Bay begun by 
the private expedition. Project Blizzard. (See 
Wild nos 17 and 21.) 

• World Park? The possibility of Antarctica 
being the first, and probably the only. World 
Park is fading. The ninth meeting of the 32 
Antarctic Treaty nations to negotiate an 
Antarctic Minerals Convention was held in Tokyo 
last October and November. At this meeting the 
third draft of procedures and mechanisms by 
which a nation may sponsor mining operations 
in Antarctica was discussed and completed. 
However, three key issues remain to be 
decided. 1 Who is liable for any accidents that 
may occur? In particular, if there is a large oil 
spill, who pays for the clean-up, and should the 
claimant country receive any compensation? 
Not all signatories to the treaty consider the 
claimant countries should accept any 
compensation, 2 What guidelines should be 
established for the issuing of exploration 
licences and for mining? 3 Who should inspect 
the mining operations, and to what extent 
should they be checked for adherence to all 
conditions and regulations as will be specified 
in the agreement? It is possible that these 
issues could so divide the signatory countries 
that, to facilitate an early agreement, they will 
be pushed to compromise their position in one 
or two areas to gain the third. Either way, it 
appears that the environment is going to be the 
loser and the earth's last great wilderness lost. 

Philippa Lohmeyer 
















Caribee tents are made from 
flame-retardent taffeta nyioq. 
The porous inner-tents have 
open-mesh panels to 
encourage ventilation. Ultra¬ 
light, eight-millimetre- 
diameter hollow woven- 
fibreglass pole segments are 
shock-corded for convenient 
assembly. Together with the 
guy-cords and pegs supplied, 
Caribee tents are easy to 
erect, disassemble, and pack 
into their own stuff sacks. 
Naturally, workmanship and 
materials are guaranteed. 

Caribee 

The most extensive range of 
packs and tents in Australia. 
Ask for Caribee tents, packs 
and accessories at Paddy 
Pallin, Scouts, Southern 
Cross, Mountain Designs and 
all other good bushwalking 
shops. 


Caribee tents 



Isodome 7050 
Four-pole dome. Twin zip 
entrances with concealed 
mesh screens and vestibul 
Two ventilating mesh ceilir 
panels. Reversible fly with 
reflective metallic coating. 
Capacity: three person 
Size: 251 x 208 x 122 cm 
Weight: 3.7 kg 



Caddis 7052 
Three-pole tunnel. Twin 
entrances with 
ventilating-mesh screens 
vestibules. 

Capacity: three person 
Size: 240 x 180/160 x 110 
Weight: 3.3 kg 


Dome 7054 
Three-pole dome. Twin zip 
entrances with concealed 
ventilating-mesh screens. 
Reversible fly with reflectivt 
metallic coating. 

Capacity: three person 
Size: 243 x 213 x 125 cm 
Weight: 3.1 kg 



Bivy 7053 

Two-pole tunnel. Ventilating- 
mesh ceiling panel. 
Capacity: two person 
Size: 245 x 112 x 60 cm 
Weight: 1.4 kg 


Goii^Ught 

Lighten your load; with Syd Boydell 


• IS IT WORTH IT? CAN IT BE DONE? FOR MOST OF 
US, the answers to these two questions seem 
to be 'no' and ‘no’. Somehow or other the pack 
fills up with ‘essential’ item after ‘essential’ item, 
and we groan up the hills, grunt down them, and 
eventually arrive at the campsite completely 
exhausted. There is a fair chance, too, that if 
there has been much rock-hopping we will have 
damaged our knees and back. As for exploring 
and savouring the delights of the bush along 
the way and around the campsite, forget it! 

A commitment to lightweight walking, on the 
other hand, puts the emphasis on travel, rather 
than torture. It enables us to enjoy and explore, 
to live more simply, to remain undistracted by 
the clutter of a consumerist camp. 

Perhaps for most of us the problem is not 
whether we want to travel light, but how to do 
it. Opinions differ on the best way, but it all 


major items—tents, packs, sleeping bags, and 
boots. Considerable weight can be saved 
without loss of performance. Be careful to 
match what you buy with what you really 
need—buying a sleeping bag which is effective 
to -30°C is silly, heavy, and expensive, if you 
never go info such conditions. 

An obvious way to cut down pack weight is, 
of course, to discard things you do not need. 


Where non-dehydrated food is part of the menu, 
it should be remembered that foods rich in fats 
(cheese, bacon, margarine) contain more 
energy per gram than carbohydrate foods. 

Virfually all packaging should be discarded 
and replaced wifh plastic bags—it is surprising 
how much packaging weighs. (Preparing for a 
recent trip, I discarded about a kilogram of the 
stuff!) It should not be necessary to say that it 



Walking on air? (The Acropolis, Tasmania.) Andrew 
Briggs. Right, storming up a Cook? (You can’t go 
much lighter.) Gresley Lukin 
starts with deciding to make a start. It then 
means a good deal of thought in planning, 
purchasing and packing, but it is well worth it. 

One place to start is the pack. Get a smaller 
one, and learn to live with its capacity. Remove 
all the external toggles, buckles, and ‘doover- 
lackies’ not needed for the trip in mind. 

A vital step is to put a pair of kitchen scales 
beside the pack. Everything going into the pack 
must be weighed. Select the lightest pair of 
shorts, the lightest plates, the lightest cutlery, 
the lightest parka, and so on. Of course, one 
must be sensible—a plastic sheet will not 
replace a decent tent in the mountains. On the 
other hand, your ten kilogram snow tent is not 
needed on an overnight walk near the beach, 
however impressive it may look! 

When buying new gear, always think about 
the weight. This is important, especially with 


This sounds easy, but how many times have we 
taken, again and again, items we never used? 
After every trip, it is good to systematically 
evaluate what was taken and whether it was 
needed. ‘If in doubt, leave it out.' This is not, 
of course, an argument for the omission of truly 
essential items. If it could snow, snow gear 
must be taken. If you might need to abseil, a 
rope must go in. But there are generally lots 
of other things that deserve to stay in the 
cupboard at home. 

What weight should be aimed at? It is 
impossible to say, because the requirements 
of each trip and each individual vary so widely. 
It can be surprising how reasonable your pack 
weight can be if you are careful—for example, 
a week-long summer walk in South-west 
Tasmania can be completed, comfortably, with 
a pack of less than 16 kilograms, and a 16-day 
trip to the same region with a pack of under 24 
kilograms. Of course if is possible to do 
better—many Wild readers have, no doubt, 
already done so. The tips which follow, however, 
may prove useful to some readers. 

Food 

This is a very individual item! None the less, 
average adults can eat well with 850 grams per 
person per day, even in strenuous conditions. 


is never necessary to carry food in tins or glass 
containers. 

Group Equipment 

Once again, needs vary, but much weight 
can be saved in this area. It is vital not to 
duplicate equipment. One stove can service two 
or three, tents are most efficient (and warmest) 
when full, a camera can often be shared, and 
so on. When in doubt, discuss it with your group. 

Tents. The weight of tenfage per person 
tends to decrease with the size of a tenf. That 
is, a three-person tent is generally more weight- 
efficient than a two-person one. There are 
perfectly adequate two-person tents which 
weigh less than three kilograms (1,500 grams 
per person) for all but bad snow conditions, 
whilst three-person tents can reduce this figure 
to 1,100 grams per person. 

An alternative to a tent is the use of individual 
bivvy bags. These do save weight (good ones 
exist with weights of under 600 grams—see fhe 
gear survey in Wild no 10), but there is some 
obvious discomfort in extended wet weather. 

In some conditions, of course, a tent is not 
necessary at all. In desert areas a pitched fly 
will often suffice. 

Stoves. These are nof always necessary, but 
increasingly it is becoming socially responsible 
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to carry one and 'save the trees’. They vary in 
complexity, cost, fuel efficiency, and weight (see 
the gear survey in this issue). 

A perfectly adequate stove for two people, 
including two saucepans, can weigh less than 
700 grams (350 grams per person). Fuel weight 
is additional, of course, and on a very long trip, 
a heavier stove using kerosene or Shellite may, 
in fact, prove lighter than a lighter, less efficient 
stove using hexamine or methylated spirit. The 
important thing is to calculate it, and take the 
lightest combination. 

The number of cooking utensils required is 
a matter of debate. It is possible to cook quite 
comfortably with two saucepans. A frying pan 
is not necessary, and very light lids can be 
improvized from aluminium pie bases. 

First aid kits. Even on long trips, a massive 
one is not necessary—all it adds to the trip 
safety is a heavier pack. Individual needs, the 
number of people, the length of the trip, and the 
nature of the trip will all indicate its weight, but 
a carefully planned one will weigh less than an 
unplanned one. 

Cameras. These are often treated as an 
individual responsibility, but they can be used 
successfully as group equipment, thus reducing 
the weight per person. Some very good light 
cameras are available (see the gear survey in 
Wild no 11), weighing as little as 200 grams. 
Some people, of course, prefer a single-lens 
reflex camera (weighing about 600 grams), 
whilst others will prefer to ‘expose the trip on 
the emulsion of their memories’, and leave the 
camera at home. 

Personal Equipment 

The difficulty with guidelines in this area is 
that tastes here are indeed personal. 

Footwear. For rugged country, there are 
some superb, light, and strong boots on the 
market. They tend to be pricey, but when you 
consider the amount of lifting and lowering of 
feet each day on a walk, any saving is welcome. 
Whether the old adage ’a pound on the foot is 
worth four in the pack’ is true or not, any saving 
clearly increases the feeling of mobility and 
freedom. Aim for a pair under 1,400 grams (see 
the gear surveys in Wild nos 8 and 22). 

Boots, of course, are not always necessary. 
Most walks in non-alpine Australia are fine in 
sandshoes or runners, which also have the 
advantages of causing fewer blisters, and being 
much lighter. It is seldom necessary to carry 
spare footwear if the main pair is in good 
condition and well broken-in. Light thongs are 
a surprisingly good compromise between none 
and some. 

Clothes. Woollen shirts and jumpers can be 
replaced by fibrepile, polypropylene, or 
chlorofibre garments. Woollen trousers can also 
be replaced by these, although overpants may 
need to be carried for wind and scrub. Any 
cotton shirts and shorts should be light—the 
heavy army-type are not necessary. One 
change of socks is ample. A whole change of 
clothes is generally not necessary. Light gloves 
(for example, Damart) can be used with spare 
socks over them for cold 'snaps’. 

Eating gear. A plastic bowl combines the 
functions of a cup and plate. Plastic spoons are 
fine. Only the knife blade need be metal. Forks 
are generally unnecessary. 

Sleeping bag. A down bag is, of course, 
lighter (and more expensive!). It should be 
matched as well as possible to the 
conditions—it is seldom necessary to carry a 


bag weighing more than 1,700 grams in 
Australia. The gear survey in Wild nos 14 and 
19 should be consulted if you are buying. 

Inner sheet. This is not strictly necessary, 
but a light silk or polyester inner sheet prolongs 
the life of the sleeping bag and adds a little extra 
warmth. 

Sleeping clothes. None need to be carried. 

Personal kits. Carry a small piece of soap 
(or liquid soap in a tube), a small torch, but no 
toothpaste. Towels are generally an unneces¬ 



sary luxury, but if you must take one, keep it 
small—a face-washer is often all that is needed. 

Water. Plastic water bottles (such as used 
fruit-drink containers) are lighter than aluminium 
ones, and a wine-cask bladder is a good 
replacement for a traditional bag. 

Rucksack. The weight (for a reasonable 
volume) can be under 1,700 grams—less with 
attachments removed. (The gear survey in Wild 
no 15 could be helpful if you are buying one.) 
Final Tips 

The real key is, of course, careful planning. 
If the packing is done in a rush, the result will 
almost always be too heavy. The key steps are: 

1 Plan well ahead—list your needs. 

2 Assemble all the requirements. 

3 Repackage where necessary. 

4 Weigh everything going into the pack. 

5 Keep a note of things never used. 

6 Do better next time. 

7 Be on the look-out for lighter alternatives. 

8 Do not forget the purpose of the exercise- 
enjoying your journey! • 
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to carry one and ‘save the trees'. They vary in 
complexity, cost, fuel efficiency, and weight (see 
the gear survey in this issue). 

A perfectly adequate stove for two people, 
including two saucepans, can weigh less than 
700 grams (350 grams per person). Fuel weight 
is additional, of course, and on a very long trip, 
a heavier stove using kerosene or Shellite may, 
in fact, prove lighter than a lighter, less efficient 
stove using hexamine or methylated spirit. The 
important thing is to calculate it, and take the 
lightest combination. 

The number of cooking utensils required is 
a matter of debate. It is possible to cook quite 
comfortably with two saucepans. A frying pan 
is not necessary, and very light lids can be 
improvized from aluminium pie bases. 

First aid kits. Even on long trips, a massive 
one is not necessary—all it adds to the trip 
safety is a heavier pack. Individual needs, the 
number of people, the length of the trip, and the 
nature of the trip will all indicate its weight, but 
a carefully planned one will weigh less than an 
unplanned one. 

Cameras. These are often treated as an 
individual responsibility, but they can be used 
successfully as group equipment, thus reducing 
the weight per person. Some very good light 
cameras are available (see the gear survey in 
Wild no 11), weighing as little as 200 grams. 
Some people, of course, prefer a single-lens 
reflex camera (weighing about 600 grams), 
whilst others will prefer to 'expose the trip on 
the emulsion of their memories’, and leave the 
camera at home. 

Personal Equipment 

The difficulty with guidelines in this area is 
that tastes here are indeed personal. 

Footwear. For rugged country, there are 
some superb, light, and strong boots on the 
market. They tend to be pricey, but when you 
consider the amount of lifting and lowering of 
feet each day on a walk, any saving is welcome. 
Whether the old adage 'a pound on the foot is 
worth four in the pack' is true or not, any saving 
clearly increases the feeling of mobility and 
freedom. Aim for a pair under 1,400 grams (see 
the gear surveys in Wild nos 8 and 22). 

Boots, of course, are not always necessary. 
Most walks in non-alpine Australia are fine in 
sandshoes or runners, which also have the 
advantages of causing fewer blisters, and being 
much lighter. It is seldom necessary to carry 
spare footwear if the main pair is in good 
condition and well broken-in. Light thongs are 
a surprisingly good compromise between none 
and some. 

Clothes. Woollen shirts and jumpers can be 
replaced by fibrepile, polypropylene, or 
chlorofibre garments. Woollen trousers can also 
be replaced by these, although overpants may 
need to be carried for wind and scrub. Any 
cotton shirts and shorts should be light—the 
heavy army-type are not necessary. One 
change of socks is ample. A whole change of 
clothes is generally not necessary. Light gloves 
(for example, Damart) can be used with spare 
socks over them for cold ‘snaps'. 

Eating gear. A plastic bowl combines the 
functions of a cup and plate. Plastic spoons are 
fine. Only the knife blade need be metal. Forks 
are generally unnecessary. 

Sleeping bag. A down bag is, of course, 
lighter (and more expensive!). It should be 
matched as well as possible to the 
conditions—it is seldom necessary to carry a 


bag weighing more than 1,700 grams in 
Australia. The gear survey in Wild nos 14 and 
19 should be consulted if you are buying. 

Inner sheet. This is not strictly necessary, 
but a light silk or polyester inner sheet prolongs 
the life of the sleeping bag and adds a little extra 
warmth. 

Sleeping clothes. None need to be carried. 

Personal kits. Carry a small piece of soap 
(or liquid soap in a tube), a small torch, but no 
toothpaste. Towels are generally an unneces¬ 


How Do You 

Imagine you are packing for 
Tasmania. Drag out the kitch 

point for every 100 grams in e 
yourself on the scale below. 

Rate? 

a seven-day walk in remote 

} target weights. Count one 
xcess of the targets and rate 




(grams) (points) 

Rucksack 

1,700 

Sleeping mat 

500 

Sleeping bag and inner 

1,600 


650 

Overpants 

250 

Shorts 

100 

Shirt, singlet 

150 

Pullovers, w/arm jackets 

1,000 

Trousers (wool) 

500 

Balaclava and mittens 

250 

Underwear 

100 

Socks 

450 

Personal bits and pieces 

300 

Loaded torch 

200 

Bowl, mug, and cutlery 

150 

Loaded camera 

300 

Share of tent 

1,400 

Share of first aid and 

250 

Share of stove 

350 

Fuel 

100 gms per day 

Water bottle (empty) 

100 

Food 

850 gms per day 

Boots 

1,400 

Gaiters 

200 

Total 

0-10 points: Truly weight conscious 

11-50 points: NoUrying hard e 

nough 


sary luxury, but if you must take one, keep it 
small—a face^vasher is often all that is needed. 

Water. Plastic water bottles (such as used 
fruit-drink containers) are lighter than aluminium 
ones, and a wine-cask bladder is a good 
replacement for a traditional bag. 

Rucksack. The weight (for a reasonable 
volume) can be under 1,700 grams—less with 
attachments removed. (The gear survey in Wild 
no 15 could be helpful if you are buying one.) 
Final Tips 

The real key is, of course, careful planning. 
If the packing is done in a rush, the result will 
almost always be too heavy. The key steps are: 

1 Plan well ahead—list your needs. 

2 Assemble all the requirements. 

3 Repackage where necessary. 

4 Weigh everything going into the pack. 

5 Keep a note of things never used. 

6 Do better next time. 

7 Be on the look-out for lighter alternatives. 

8 Do not forget the purpose of the exercise- 
enjoying your journey! • 
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• PETER TRESEDER IS A BUSHWALKER 
with a difference—he has a penchant for 
running against the clock, against the 
eiements, and against fatigue through 
some of the most rugged wiiderness 
areas of Austraiia. One of his recent 
exploits was an ambitious marathon 
through the fuii iength of the Biue 
Mountains. He started at Widden Cutting 
on the Gouiburn River in the northern¬ 
most part of Wollemi National Park and 
finished on the Wombeyan Caves Road 
near Mittagong. The distance—a mere 
330 kilometres, the time—just on 86 
hours. 

His route was via Mt Corricudgy, Coio 
River, Woiiangambe River, Mt irvine, 
Grose River, Megaiong, Coxs River, Mt 
Cloudmaker, Kanangra Walls, Yerranderie, 
and Wollondilly River, it involved total 
ascents of 9,150 metres and descents of 
5,450 metres. Memorable incidents 
included being drenched to the skin for 
the first day and night, climbing a 
spectacuiar pass out of the Woiiangambe 
Gorge, having a meai cooked by friends 
who met him in the Megaiong vaiiey, 
snatching a few hours of fitful sleep on 
three occasions, and neariy pulling out 
from exhaustion near Kanangra Waiis. In 
the end he was glad he kept going. 

This run was a tribute to Myles Dunphy 
who, years earlier, proposed the Greater 
Blue Mountains Nationai Park, ‘i 
remember I was in Paddy Paiiin’s shop one 
night and i saw an oid gentieman there. 
He was just standing in a corner fiddiing 
with something, i knew who he was but 
it seemed reaiiy odd that everybody who 
was in the shop or iikeiy to come there, 
and who owed so much to this fraii littie 
guy, did not know who he was. it irked me.’ 

Left and page 37, Peter Treseder finding his way 
through dissected Hawkesbury sandstone—his 
favourite terrain. Above, Treseder preparing for 
another marathon. All photos Hueneke 


The idea of running through the 
Australian bush started in the 1930s with 
a group of very fast Sydney-based 
bushwalkers. They were Max Gentie, 
Gordon Smith, Hilma Galliott, Aiex Coliey, 
Jack Debert, Biii McCosker, David Stead, 
Dot Engiish (iater Butier), and Len 
Scotland; they were known as 'tiger 
walkers’. The term ‘tiger waiking’ was 
recentiy resurrected by the Three Peaks 
Outdoor Society of which Peter is a 
ieading iight, 

A now-iegendary tiger waik is the Three 
Peaks trip from Katoomba and back via 
Coxs River, Mt Cioudmaker, Mt Paraiyzer, 
Mt Guouogang and Narrow Neck. Eariy 
times over this rugged and iargely 
untracked course with three eievation 
differences of 800 metres were in the 
vicinity of 18 hours. Names that pop out 
of the record books include Ray Jerrems, 
Warwick Danieis, John Fantini, Meg 
McKone (the first woman to do it in two 
days), and brothers Dave and Chris 
Cosgrove. Then came Peter Treseder with 
16 hours 30 minutes in Juiy 1982, and 15 
hours 11 minutes in August 1985. 

The dissected sandstone country of the 
Biue Mountains and the Sydney area is 
Treseder’s ‘back yard’, and after many 
bushwalks, searches and rescues aii over 
it, he knows it weii. This has faciiitated 
numerous other records, including 
Katoomba to Mittagong in 15 hours 26 
minutes, Jenolan Caves to Katoomba in 6 
hours 48 minutes, the Biue Gum Yo Yo, 
inciuding up and down six major iook-outs, 
in 8 hours 6 minutes, Otford to Bundeena 
in 2 hours 5 minutes, and Berowra to 
Pennant Hiiis, by the Benowie Track, in 1 
hour 57 minutes, in January 1986 he 
slipped, scrambied, and splashed through 
six Kanangra canyons in 37 hours 30 
minutes (see Wild no 20). 

The imprints of Peter’s distinctive iong 
stride have also been spied in the Cradie 
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Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park and 
in the Snowy Mountains. In December 
1981 he ran from Waldheim Chalet to 
Cynthia Bay via the summits of Cradle 
Mountain, Barn Bluff, and Mt Ossa in 11 
hours 5 minutes. The first jog from 
Perisher to Kiandra came in February 
1984 with a record time of 7 hours 52 
minutes. 

The run over this classic route was first 
undertaken by a small number of people 
in the 1960s. By the 1980s it had become 
a relatively popular thing to do. It started 
with Kore Grunnsund, Otto Pinkas, and 
Ross Martin, all better known as champion 
cross country skiers, and continued with 
people like Jim Bosworth, Ray Jerrems, 
and Peter McTackett. Jim Box completed 
the run in 8 hours 15 minutes. During Peter 
Treseder’s first run he also broke the long¬ 
standing ski record of Robbie Kilpinen. 
Robbie took 8 hours 11 minutes in the ‘big 
snow’ year of 1964. The route has inspired 
many more attempts to ski it than to run 
it, but it was not until September 1985 that 
David Hislop poled and skated across in 
a seemingly unbeatable 6 hours 18 min¬ 
utes. The distance is about 70 kilometres, 
making his average speed about 11 kilo¬ 
metres an hour over untracked and 
unmarked snow. 

Skiing over long distances is 
considerably faster than running, and it 
appeared that Hislop’s time would stand 
for a long time. Treseder, however, had 
other ideas, and could hardly wait for the 
snow to melt. In November 1985 he ran 
the route in 6 hours 10 minutes. A time of 
under 6 hours was within his grasp. What 
makes this hare run? 

Quiet and unassuming, Treseder is of 
medium, rangy build, with a background 
in Scouting that goes back to the age of 
seven when he started as a Cub. His 
nickname in the Fifth Pennant Hills 
Venturer Unit is 'Goanna'. He works as a 
loans officer at the Ryde branch of the 
Commonwealth Bank, and often runs 
home to Wahroonga via areas of bushland 
in the Lane Cove River valley. 

Treseder’s approach to tiger walking is 
very much an individual philosophy. 
‘I tend to look at it as a guy climbing a 
mountain by himself—it’s a personal chal¬ 
lenge. The last thing I'd like to see are 
races organized like athletics meetings 
with lots of people lined up, a starters gun, 
and large-scale back-up. No, a tiger walker 
has to be able to navigate and look after 
himself.’ 

’I’ve always got a pack on, a small pack 
with a waist strap. I’ve got a duvet, long 
underwear, and a complete set of oilskins 
—so if the worst comes to the worst I can 
just go and sit under a tree all night. I’ve 
usually got a bivvy bag too, it keeps my 
clothes dry in the pack. For food I might 
have a couple of oranges which I dispose 
of pretty quickly, some bars of chocolate, 
and some jelly beans. I used to take little 
glucose tablets but found they weren’t too 
good.’ 

I asked Treseder about the route he 
followed on the Perisher-to-Kiandra run. 


’There’s only one way you can come out 
to Kiandra and that’s down the Tabletop 
Fire Track. From Perisher you head for 
Munyang and the Schlink Pass Road. It’s 
the middle area, from Schlink across to 
Tabletop, that’s the question. Gungarten 
is one of the rough, slow sections because 
of the scrub. Then you head down the right 
side of Valentine River but not quite on the 
top of the Brassy Mountains. You make for 
the fire road that comes past Cesjacks. 
Then we discovered, by careful looking at 


the map, a small link road that led off the 
fire road just past Cesjack’s and went 
across to the Grey Mare Road. It’s on the 
eastern side of Spencers Peak.’ 

One of the secrets of his success at 
tiger walking, the hardest marathon of all, 
is to keep going without stopping. ‘My idea 
of a rest is to keep walking—I don’t 
actually sit down and stop—that way I’m 
still covering ground at the same time. A 
lot of guys stop for 20 minutes and have 
a bite pf lunch. But you lose 20 minutes. 
I may not be as fast on my feet, but I make 
up time by not having those breaks.’ 

‘The worst thing that can happen is 
getting sick. It’s psychologically very 
draining to be out in the middle of nowhere 
and feeling like you’re going to croak any 
minute. If you sprain an ankle you can deal 
with that, you can hobble along. Being 
sick is the worst.' 

What about kudos and recognition? 
‘I must admit it is nice, but I’d much rather 
sit back in a cafe, for instance, and 
overhear people talk about my feats 
without letting them know that I’m the 
person who’s done them.’ 

When this article was in preparation, 
Treseder was planning to attempt the 
ultimate tiger walk, a fast and continuous 
traverse of the major National Parks of 
New South Wales and Victoria. 


The journey will start at Mt McKenzie 
on the Barrington Tops and, after a 
succession of parks including Wollemi, 
Blue Mountains, Budawang, Kosciusko, 
Bogong and Wonnangatta-Moroka, ends 
at the historic town of Walhalla. Where 
feasible he will follow traditional 
bushwalking routes rather than fire roads. 
In Victoria he will be on the well-marked 
Alpine Track. The total distance is over 
1,400 kilometres with a cumulative rise of 
51,890 metres (23 Kosciuskos stacked on 


top of each other) and a fall of 50,910 
metres. 

Like all his other efforts, it will be a solo 
trip with little fuss and minimum back-up. 
There will be three pre-established food 
and map dumps, including one at Sawyers 
Hut near Kiandra. Here he will pick up a 
warm sleeping bag for the freezing high 
tops. The route goes across 63 topo¬ 
graphic maps, all of which have to be 
carried for at least part of the trip. 
Treseder’s aim is to cover 120 kilometres 
between daybreak and sunset every day 
and to bivvy out at night. Whenever he is 
close to civilization—a rare event—he will 
telephone a contact person in Sydney. 
This will segment the route in case a 
search is needed. 

After this effort there seems to be 
nothing else to do, or does there? Knowing 
Treseder and his intense drive for personal 
challenge and excellence, I doubt if he will 
sit still for very long. Will we see a 700 
kilometre trip in South Australia’s arid 
Flinders Ranges, or an epic from the 
McPherson Ranges to Wilsons Prom¬ 
ontory? They are not impossible. • 

Klaus Hueneke (see Contributors in Wild no 5) has been walking 
and ski touring Australia’s high country for almost 30 years. 
A noted wilderness photographer and historian, he Is author 
of the forthcoming book. Kiandra to Kosciusko, in which some 
described men tone m is ance are more u y 
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Chris Sharpies 
visits one of 
Australia’s 
wildest places 
and comes 
back with 
renewed 
conviction of 
the value of 
wilderness 




• THIS IS A FACTUAL ACCOUNT OF A RIVER 
trip in South-west Tasmania, undertaken 
by the author and Grant Dixon in January 
1985; the river may be recognizabie to 
those with a detaiied knowiedge of 
Tasmania’s wilderness (it is not the 
Franklin!). 

Although wilderness exists independ¬ 
ently of human ideas of it, ‘the wilderness 
experience’ is an intrinsically human affair, 
involving both a physically wild place and 
a wild state of mind. To describe in print 
a truly wild and little-known place is to 
compromise that wild state of mind, by 
making the physical wilderness more 
familiar, safer, and less mysterious. 
Unrealistic and idiosyncratic as such an 
ideal may seem, it is nevertheless 
apparent that mystery is an integral part 
of many sorts of wilderness experience— 
mystery is the tantalizer, the instigator of 
great adventures. So why not preserve it 
where it can be preserved? 

The river in this account is one of few 
truly remote and little-known places 
remaining in Australia today. No route 
guides to it exist, and only a handful of 
people have journeyed down it. 

If I seem to be contradicting myself by 
writing of this trip at all, it is because the 
finer moments of the human spirit are 
experiences which the mundane uniform¬ 
ity of mainstream modern culture 
threatens constantly to submerge. It 
seems important to me to state clearly 
and loudly that finer things are available 
to those who will seek them. 

I therefore write this account on the 
self-imposed proviso that I do not name 
the place in question, in order (I hope) not 
to compromise the mystery and wonder 
which is its very essence. 

• 

When we finally reached the river, I was 
afraid—and fear showed me, with rare 
clarity, the value of life. Not only the 
intrinsic value of adventures such as this, 
but the potential of my whole being. Aware 
of death, I could not escape the profound 
importance of living this brief life to the 
full, of feeling the boundless beauty, 
inspiration, and exhilaration life offers if we 
will only allow it. It is a deep tragedy that 
most of us so rarely can see keenly the 
extraordinary value of being alive; 
experiences which show us this are 
priceless. 

The river is the stuff of legend. In the 
damp forest beside the narrow hidden 
river we waited through the first long night 
at the head of the gorge, itching to begin 
our descent of the river—and afraid of 
what we might find there. 

I do not know when I first learned of that 
place, but once I became aware of it it 

Lett, a rest-stop on boulders below the final gorge. 
Right, Chris Sharpies dwarfed by the majesty of the 
final gorge. Grant Dixon 
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became a part of my aspirations. I had 
dreamed and schemed for years, until a 
finai momentous effort had taken me 
there. There was no thought of turning 
back; these were the great days. 

We had climbed a scrubby, rarely- 
visited ridge, stumbling under 40 kilogram 
packs, then descended again through a 
tangied hell of intertwined pandanni and 
ti-tree to finally drop steeply and perilously 
to the river, whose tortuous rocky waters 
greeted us at the bottom of a narrow 
defile. 

The strange familiarity of the reality 
which greeted us after all those years was 
a sensation difficult to describe. For me, 
the river had always held an aura of 
ultimate mystery and unattainability. And 
yet, here we were, with sunlight streaming 
through green trees on to normal water 
and solid rocks. There was no other¬ 
worldliness in the place. The exotic could 
still be felt, however, in another sense. The 
place was remote, primeval. Being there 
was the mystery, the core of our yearning 
for experience. I had fantasized how it 
would be to finally reach the ocean after 
a journey down such a river. At last I was 
doing it. 

To our knowledge, only three parties 
had been through the gorge of the river 
before, and their cryptic stories only 
heightened the aura of uncertainty and 
difficulty surrounding the place. Few 
people had any desire or notion of going 
there. 

The mysterious, remote, and little- 
visited hold an irresistible fascination for 
me. I had dreamed of precipitous crags 
and wet misty forests that had never 
known humans. Above all, carved deep in 
my imagination, there flowed an 
archetypal river in a timeless journey from 
a shrouded misty hinterland, through 
terrifying gorges and cataracts, then 
winding through a vast sea of lowland 
forest before emerging at last on a lonely 
coast, lost between sand and seagull. 
There occasional travellers might cross its 
mouth, trailing their fragile thoughts and 
purposes unknowingly across the shadow 
of the tremendous secret that was the 
dark and silent river. 

For four days we struggled down the 
eight kilometres of gorge, two ephemeral 
beings delicately balancing our existence 
against the awesome indifference of the 
river. Every step of the way was a trial, a 
contest with rock and water. There was 
always the fear of a final impassable 
obstacle, but there is a determination 
which comes of having no means of 
turning back, and we always succeeded 
in continuing our journey. 

In the upstream part of its gorge the 
river flows through a tight slot roofed over 
with fallen boulders. We could not see 
whether this tunnel was passable, but to 
carry on we had to leap over a small 
cascade into a pool below. We did so, and 
were relieved to find that we could 
proceed; we might not have been able to 
climb back up the cascade had the tunnel 
been blocked. 


A treacherous slime coated the awk¬ 
ward rocks. We would wade through pools 
clutching our inflatables (a Li-Lo and a 
small rubber raft) before us until we had 
to clamber wetly over the boulders, 
delicately balancing and creeping from 
rock to rock with our 40 kilogram packs 
on our backs, all the time trying to avoid 
slipping on the frictioniess slime. Only 
rarely were the pools big enough to float 
across on our inflatables, but when they 
were, the vertical rock walls enclosing the 
river generally made flotation the only 
method of progress. 

In the event of flood the vertical walls 
of the gorge would make escape 
impossible in most places; a hapless 
person caught here in high water could 
spend days cramped on a tiny wet ledge 
somewhere above the torrent. 

Several times we tenuously negotiated 
drops up which we could hardly have 
returned without climbing gear. Each 
irreversible move strengthened our 
downstream momentum. 

One drizzling morning we stumbled 
upon a small clearing in the wet forest at 
a point where the river banks flattened out 
beside a still, dark pool. The faint 
impression of an old campfire told us that 
this was a campsite used by one of the 
parties which had preceded us down the 
Sharpies contemplates the tranquility of his 
surroundings, in the second gorge. Dixon, night, 
dreamlike, precipitous crags soared to misty heights. 
Sharpies 


gorge. It was the only sign of previous 
human passage we saw in this remote and 
forbidding place. 

Further downstream the entire river 
flowed for some distance beneath a bed 
of gigantic boulders, over the top of which 
we clambered. It was eerie to walk along 
the floor of the gorge with no sight or 
sound of water. 

Finally, on our fourth day in the gorge, 
we reached the portals through which the 
river flows out on to the flat lowlands. A 
final high ridge Is cut by a deep and 
dramatic chasm. After wondering about 
this place for so many years it was almost 
a shock to touch the reality of being there. 
With a kind of reverence we entered the 
chasm. 

The day was a madness of continually 
alternating periods of pelting rain and 
brilliant sunshine. As we entered the 
chasm itself, the sun emerged, shining 
brilliantly from the rain-drenched rocks, 
and creating a glistening El Dorado. We 
basked on rocks, soaking up a few 
minutes of warmth before the rain closed 
in again. 

The actual chasm was a relatively 
straightforward passage, but below it the 
river continued to drop steeply for a 
kilometre or so before reaching the 
lowlands. The remainder of the day was 
a delirious hell of rain and sunshine, 
cascades and giant slippery boulders. 
Several hundred metres below the main 









propelled ourselves, content to float along 
in a state of contemplation. The two parts 
of the journey had a certain fuilness to 
them: the difficulty and uncertainty of the 
gorge, followed by the perfect ease and 
flow of the lower river, winding its way 
down that wide vailey through an 
unbroken carpet of forest. 

We emerged from the mouth of the 
river, fioating tranquilly backwards into the 
shallow coastal lagoon as we gazed back 
to the disappearing hills through which the 
gorge cut. We had come from there! 

At times the wilderness becomes 
infinite, an oceanic mystery. Perceptions 
of particular places and experiences are 
swailowed up by a stillness and a vast 
distance which fills the senses. In warm 
afternoon backlight, rainforests take on a 
silvery glow, the folded blue hills stretch 
endlessly towards hazy horizons. 

To be there, out of touch with the world 
of humanity and the affairs of civilization, 
is to enter a different state of mind. Out 
there, the problems, worries, schemes, 
and ideologies of human society lose 
meaning and begin to show a certain 
absurdity. It may only be a temporary 


detachment, but it is real and has an 
infinitely subversive potential. 

Thick foliage 

Placid beneath warm suns. 

Tawny fore-shores 

Washed in the cobalt of oblivions.’ 

At the mouth of the lagoon, where river 
finally meets ocean, we came at last to 
the coastal track, a path followed by many 
who know little of the trackless hinterland 
they glimpse as they walk along the well- 
travelled path they never dream of leaving. 

As we rested on the broad sands beside 
the swelling ocean we were joined by two 
summertime walkers. Their blank incom¬ 
prehension of where we had come from 
was replaced by disbelief and incredulity 
when we pointed our route out on a map. 

To most people the interior fastnesses 
of wilderness have no comprehensible 
form; to travel there is unthinkable. Our 
experience is something ultimately 
incommunicable. But it is better so; 
wilderness is finally lost in spirit, if not 
physically, when it becomes familiar and 
safe. • 

’ The Age Demanded by Ezra Pound 


chasm we came unexpectedly upon a last 
short narrow chasm. A deep pool of still 
black water rests in the perpetual shadow 
of its overhanging walls, which nearly 
create a subterranean passage. This place 
too could only be entered by leaping over 
a small cascade into the dark pool. After 
awkward splashings and flounderings we 
managed to clamber on to our inflatables, 
whereupon our agonizing progress down 
the river was replaced by a brief interlude 
of floating in dim, cool stillness, a dripping 
peace beneath smooth overhanging walls 
of quartzite. 

The exit from this chasm was as 
awkward, again, as the entrance, and our 
slow, slippery progress continued down 
the boulder-strewn river. 

In the late afternoon the river fiattened 
out in a way we knew signified the final 
exit from the gorge country to the flat 
lowlands. The sun emerged for a few 
minutes from the rain, and we sat, 
steaming and basking, on rocks in a wide 
shallow pool. 

Over the remaining few days we floated 
down the broad reaches of the lowland 
river. Only at one stage did we have to 
leave the river because of log-jams and 
walk for three hours through the forest, 
which at that point was open and spacious 
beneath a cool leafy canopy. 

In stark contrast to the gorge, our 
progress down the lower river was easy 
and assured. We drifted more than 
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• SUMMER SKIING HAS ONE MAIN 
disadvantage. I am not talking about the 
unfunny jibes out-of-season skis attract 
from airport wits. Nor about how many 
seconds of heli-skiing an Austraiian doiiar 
will buy for you in the Bugaboos. That is 
not summer skiing anyway, it is northern 
winter skiing. 

The main disadvantage of summer 
skiing is that there is less snow. (If you are 
going to be a smart Alec go on to the next 
article.) Less snow does not just mean 
less snow, or even more rocks, which I 
can handle. Less snow means open 
crevasses. Rocks might take the edges off 
my skis; disappearing down a crevasse 
would take the edge off my skiing. I do not 
think I am the type to philosophically 
savour the thrill of those final plummeting 
seconds. 

Summer crevasses are not an 
Australian problem. There is no snow, nor 
any crevasses in Australia in summer. But 
New Zealand has summer snow, open 

The upper Tasman Glacier. Right, Mt Cook at sunset. 
All photos Brookes 
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crevasses and excellent possibilities for 
summer cross country downhill skiing. 
Between them, rocks and crevasses rule 
out long summer ski tours in New 
Zealand, but they do not rule out cross 
country downhill. There are untracked 
slopes of perfect spring snow which you 
can carve up until 9 pm. The summer 
drifts and upper neves could be an 




The buoyancy of our skis enabled safe unroped travel 
on the upper Tasman Glacier. Right, on the Mt 
Annette Plateau. 

unrecognized ‘Arapiles’ for ‘XCD freaks’. 
Except ‘it never rains at Arapiles’, which 
brings me to another disadvantage of 
summer skiing. There can be an awful lot 
of sitting around waiting for the rain to stop 
in between the days of brilliant skiing. 

Crevasses and the notorious New. 
Zealand weather are two factors to be 
considered in planning a summer cross 
country downhill trip. I had had a couple 
of trips to alpine New Zealand before 
going there to ski. The usual walks, Geoff 
Wayatt mountaineering course, pass¬ 
crossing trips, and tentative attempts at 
some easy peaks: just enough experience 
to know how inexperienced I was. We 
woke one morning to the chug of a 
helicopter ferrying two corpses down the 
mountain. Two confident and cheerful 
climbers we chatted to that same day also 
died, on Mt Aspiring a week later. The 
lesson was clear. Mountaineering in New 
Zealand is a serious game, played for 
keeps. 

I had often thought of returning with 
skis. When the chance came to join Mai 
Cowell doing just that, I took it. Mai had 
the necessary experience to see that Nick 
and I did not drop into one of the hazards 
already mentioned. 

After two weeks of loitering around 
Mt Cook Village in poor weather, we 
temporarily shelved a plan to fly to Tasman 
Saddle, and walked up to Mueller Hut. 
From there we were able to pick our way 
on skis from drift to drift, and ‘skin’ up to 


the Annette Plateau. Our intention was to 
dig some palatial caves on the edge of the 
glacier. Some token attempts at excava¬ 
tion of the very hard snow soon convinced 
us to construct realistic ones. We re¬ 
novated some rather small, half-collapsed 
caves already there, and joined them 
together. An unusual feature of the 
resulting abode was a split-level floor plan 
which had Mai sleeping in a cold trap at 
the cave’s lowest point. 

The spell of fine weather was just long 
enough for us to discover the enjoyment 
of skiing until 9 pm on perfect spring snow. 
The peaks of the Mt Cook region provided 
a good backdrop, and the slopes were not 
crowded. Summer cross country downhill 
definitely is not a sport with a big following. 

The return of miserable weather 
highlighted the second-class nature of our 
accommodation. Draughts creeping 
through crevices in the ‘brickwork’ soon 
enlarged them into gaping holes. Nick 
muttered unreasonably that if I had told 
him of our snow-caving plans before 
leaving Australia he would have brought 
a bivvy bag. None of us fancied another 
night in the disappearing cave, so we left. 

Retreating in the storm was somewhat 
of an epic, but a short one. We skied by 
habit, wind-driven rain and ice preventing 
a proper view of exactly where we were 
going. Heavy packs did not help, but 


luckily the snow was mostly predic¬ 
table . . . mostly. Nick managed to catch 
an edge and go for a slide. Picturing 
myself in effortless control slaloming 
gallantly to his dropped stock, I managed 
a similar slide. I am sure my fancy self¬ 
arrest grips were starting to work, when 
rocks checked me and made them 
irrelevant. Fate, or perhaps an icy patch, 
had Malcolm soon following suit, tangling 
with Nick and breaking the tail of a ski. Not 
that any of us were attempting any party 
tricks. This was a time for controlled side¬ 
slipping and careful slow Christies. Gusts 
of wind made us stop to lean, braced, on 
our stocks. Blasts of tiny ice particles 
rewarded our attempts to face where we 
were going. Taking off skis to cross 
boulder fields was an irritation, and each 
occasion increased the risk of dropping 
a ski or stock, never to be seen again. We 
removed our skis and plugged steps up 
the final snow slope to the hut, dropping 
in for a hot drink before returning to the 
village. 

This time a shorter wait resulted in 
some flying weather. Five of us and an 
extravagant quantity of gear were landed 
at Tasman Saddle. My pack was as heavy 
as I could lift, let alone carry. We spied 
a likely snow-cave site about a kilometre 
away, slightly downhill. It had to be 
downhill. After manouevring the load on 
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to my back I aimed my skis at the site and 
stood on them until I arrived there. 

In normal circumstances I would find 
it hard to justify feeling superior to those 
climbers who manage feats beyond my 
skills and courage In these mountains. But 
later on, as we sat drinking tea at our cave 
entrance, we watched climbers tediously 
plodding thigh-deep with similarly heavy 
loads to Tasman Saddle Hut, and I 
experienced a twinge of smugness. Skis 
can be very much faster for glacier travel, 
even in summer. 

Nick and I dug a cave which elevated 
functional perfection to art. The 
ergonomic sleeping and cooking areas, 
the smoothly curved internal surfaces, the 
way candlelight highlighted the soundly 
engineered entrance and ventilation 
shaft... I could go on. Mai, Sonya, and 
Liz constructed an adequate shelter 
alongside. A small communication tunnel 
between the two caves drained cold air 
from Nick’s and my cave nicely, but Mai 
seemed oblivious to the importance of 
social intercourse and kept blocking it up. 

We stayed in the area for ten days. 
When the weather was good, the summer 
daylight seemed to last for ever. 1 had 
always associated skiing with short winter 
days. The time in the sun took its toll on 
our skin. Nick and I maintained per¬ 
manently zinc-creamed faces, but the 


inside of my mouth became sunburnt. In 
poor weather we read, and ate our way 
conscientiously through the mountain of 
food we had with us. On some days rain, 
or wet snow driven across the slopes, 
made venturing outside unpleasant. Apart 
from the obvious reason for such trips, we 
had to emerge periodically to shovel snow 
from the entrance tunnels so that we 
would not be buried. 

On a couple of occasions we visited the 
hut. At the top of the basin above our 
caves, where the slope changed from 
concave to convex, a line of crevasses 
had to be crossed. The idea was to select 
a route round them on snow bridges. 
When crossing the more doubtful areas, 
I knew I should ski at right angles to the 
lines of slots and ‘think light’. I tried, but 
tended to ‘think nervous’. 

Skiing turned out to be an ideal activity 
for someone of my modest mountain¬ 
eering experience. We could find skiing 
challenges on moderate, fairly safe terrain 
which held no real interest for climbers. 
On days when the climbers were sitting 
in huts waiting for the weather to clear, or 
going for a climb in poor conditions out 
of sheer frustration, we were able to safely 


While they set off at 4 am to catch the 
freeze, we slept in and drank cups of tea 
until the snow was nicely softened. While 
they trudged knee-deep and roped across 
the snow basins, we could glide almost 
effortlessly past, the flotation of our skis 
making ropes sometimes unnecessary. 

Our final ski was an 11 kilometre run 
down the glacier. Some old tracks showed 
the route taken by an unroped party on ski¬ 
mountaineering gear a couple of weeks 
earlier. We found that some crevasses 
had become alarmingly open since then, 
and for some sections we roped together. 
Down the safer stretches we linked 
Telemark after Telemark until aching thigh 
muscles forced us to pause. 

I have read of some research which 
indicates that if current snowfall trends 
continue, Australia will not have any ski 
season by the year 2000 or so. If that is 
the case, I know where I will be spending 
my holidays. New Zealand summer skiing 
may not compare with New Zealand 
winter ski touring, but to an Australian ski 
tourer used to skiing any patch of snow 
available, it is brilliant. • 
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Terry Bolland 
continues his 
epic solo 
navigation 
of the 
Kimberley 
coastline 




• TEN MONTHS AFTER MY 100-DAY SOLO 
Kimberley kayak expedition, from Broome 
to Mitcheii Plateau (see Wild no 12), I was 
ready to complete the second stage of the 
journey. This was to be about two-thirds 
of the distance, and involved travelling in 
the opposite direction, from Wyndham to 
Mitchell Plateau, to make use of the 
easterly winds. 

Because of the crocodiles, and the 
shark attacks experienced on my previous 
trip, I decided to take a different kayak, 
fitted with outriggers and a sail. The 
outriggers would give me extra stability, 
and the sail would help to increase the 



speed of this much heavier kayak. Unable 
to lift it, I decided to take a set of wheels 
which would help when I had to drag the 
kayak as much as 600 metres up a beach. 
(Tides in the Kimberley region are the 
second-highest in the world, varying by 
more than ten metres, and currents can 
exceed ten knots.) 

Before leaving Wyndham I planned a 
seven-day canoe-sailing trip round Lake 
Argyle, and a paddle down the Ord River 
to Kununurra. The lake has a volume of 
water nine times that of Sydney Harbour, 
and the scenery is breathtakingly 
beautiful; high cliffs, mountain ranges, and 
sparkling blue waters. Although the 
panorama was magnificent, the crystal 
waters glistened, and the majestic red 
peaks probed cloudless blue skies, I could 
hardly wait to start my coastal trip. But first 
I had a two-day paddle down the Ord River 
to Kununurra. 

The river meandered through gorges 
and plains. Bird life, animals, and Johnson 
crocodiles were abundant. A slight current 
aided my passage through narrow 
channels with reeds and paper-bark trees 
dominating the banks. Baby crocs slept on 
small branches, dingoes paced the plains, 
and as the river widened the current 
eased, the sun beat down, and the tranquil 
surroundings stood still. The Carlton 
Ranges formed a giant amphitheatre with 
deep shadows in their folds. As I paddled 
through the gorge, the spectacular cliffs 
were reflected in the clear still water. The 
security of the lake and river were now 
behind me. Time spent on the lake helped 

High seas between the Berkeley River and King 
George River. Above, sorting gear in the Admiralty 
Gulf, near the Osborne Islands. All photos Bolland 
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me to acclimatize and make sure I and my 
equipment were ready for the expedition 
ahead. 

At Wyndham the locals did their best 
to discourage me with stories about man- 
eating crocodiles, and one of them 
suggested that it would be good for the 
tourist businesss if I was eaten, but I had 
received the same encouraging com¬ 
ments the previous year and had survived 
too days at sea. As I loaded my kayak to 
leave, a croc watched my movements 



The Osborne Islands. Right, a dry waterfall on the 
Berkeley River. (Note the wheel on the kayak—used 
at campsites tojnove the heavily-laden vessel out of 

from the muddy waters of the Wyndham. 
With sail hoisted, I passed the famous 
Wyndham meatworks where dozens of 
crocs congregated around the meatworks 
spillway. Immediately ahead were 20 
kilometres of mangroves, which thickly 
lined both sides of the massive Cambridge 
Gulf, and made landing impossible. 

It took three days to paddle-sail out of 
the Cambridge Gulf. Landing for the night 
was hampered by mangroves and the 
rocky shoreline. It was on the rocks that 
I chose to land and make camp, but it was 
a continual strain watching and waiting for 
crocs to leap out from the muddy waters. 
At last I left the Cambridge Gulf and 
paddle-sailed into bluer waters. I had 
looked forward to the sandy beaches 
ahead, but this soon changed when a five 
metre crocodile patrolled the beach in 
front of my camp. Experience on the 
previous expedition reminded me that they 
appear at the least-expected places. 

The next morning the croc was 
nowhere to be seen, so aided by strong 
easterly winds, I paddle-sailed along the 
coast, to my first destination, the Berkeley 
River. Leaving some of my stores at the 
mouth, I paddled ten kilometres upstream, 
passing cliffs and mangroves. That night 
I camped on a coffin-sized ledge of a dry 
waterfall. Salt-water crocs and hundreds 
of flying foxes kept me company 
throughout the night. After stocking up 
with fresh water from Casuarina Creek, I 
headed further upstream with the tide. 
Massive vertical cliffs lined the river, and 
crocs mingled with the mangroves. The 
tide turned, so I left this picturesque place 
and headed once more out to the coast. 

With strong winds behind me, I made 



excellent time heading towards King 
George River. The wind became stronger 
as I approached a reef, covering the sea 
with breaking waves. There was no place 
to land so I was forced two kilometres 
from the coast. Soon monstrous waves 
surrounded me. In the troughs of these 
monsters I was several metres down. I 
gripped the sail-rope and rudder. The 
rudder was not working properly but I was 
not able to check it. The waves pushed me 
around like a cork, and as I surfed down 
huge waves I reached incredible speeds. 
A wave crashed down on my deck, caving 
in my spray-cover, and for a few moments 
water poured in. Time and again I plunged 
into huge troughs, seeing only an 
enormous wall of water flying in front of 
me. I could hardly believe that the kayak 
was taking so much punishment, but the 
outriggers gave it great stability. It was one 
of the most frightening times of my life, but 
after about 40 terrifying minutes the water 
became calmer. 

Entering the haven of Prince George 
Harbour I was surprised to see that a navy 
patrol boat and a yacht were anchored 
there. The crew of the patrol boat asked 
me on board to join them for a meal of 
steak and eggs! The patrol boat was about 
to go on exercises, but that day was a rest 
day, so most of the men were on shore 
fishing and having a barbecue. The 
skipper of the yacht turned out to be an 
old friend whom I had not seen for eight 
years! 

Next morning, I headed upriver with the 
early tide to see the spectacular gorge 
and waterfall, returning to pass a few 


hours on the yacht. 

From King George River my next 
important landmark was Cape London¬ 
derry, where 25 kilometres of reef follow 
the coast and extend 12 kilometres out to 
sea. After experiencing very rough 
conditions along the coast and around the 
previous smaller reef, I feared that this 
long section of reef would be horrendous. 
To my surprise, it was very calm leaving 
Cape Londonderry, and I was unable to 
use the sail. After seven hours of paddling 
I was relieved to have cleared the 
dangerous reefs. At Cape Talbot a 
crocodile, a dingo, flocks of white pigeons, 
and a north-westerly breeze (which 
signalled the change in the weather 
pattern) greeted me. 

Chased by sharks, I took three days to 
reach Kalumburu Mission, which was at 
the south end of Napier Broome Bay and 
about 15 kilometres up the King Edward 
River. Here I arranged to collect my food 
parcels from the local schoolteacher. 

After four days I headed north towards 
Sir Graham Moore Island, round the 
peninsula into Vansittart Bay (with the 
abandoned Truscott Air Base, which was 
used during the war). To reach the air base 
I had to walk several kilometres inland 
through the bush. Parts of the airstrip were 
in good condition, but much of it was 
overgrown by wattle trees. A crashed B24 
Liberator aircraft, a communication tower 
and other derelict equipment lay near the 
runway. Hundreds of steel mats littered 
the airstrip, and 44-gallon drums were 
scattered about. 

With replenished water supplies I left 
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Truscott Air Base and crossed Vansittart 
Bay to the rugged coastline, which has 
several bays and points, heading for Cape 
Bougainville. I was very lonely paddling 
towards the cape, but a shark woke me 
from my trance with splashes and attacks 
on my rudder. 

At Cape Bougainville I explored a gully 
that I was told might contain water. 
Because of the extreme heat I needed to 
replenish my water supplies as often as 
possible. The creek below the gully was 
a picture of death. The dry bed, encrusted 
with salt, lacked even the smallest living 
creatures, and the unhealthy-looking 
mangroves only gave refuge to debris 
brought up on a high tide. Unsuocessful, 
I returned to Cape Bougainville. Dead 
coral, washed up by the tide and bleached 
by the sun, formed a thick layer along the 
beach. To the north, several reefs 
extended for several kilometres out to sea, 
and as I climbed the steep cape the tide 
below rushed out at tremendous speed. 
Looking out into the haze I felt I was on 
the edge of the world. No matter which 
direction I looked there was not a soul for 
hundreds of kilometres. I was alone on the 
edge, and it could just as easily have been 
the edge of the moon. It was a fantastic 
feeling to be on my own in this great 
wilderness, a wilderness that only a few 
people have seen. 

At Hat Point, south of Cape Bougain¬ 
ville, my water supplies were low, so 
I started producing my own water from 
four of my salt-water stills. Water is a 
sparse commodity at this time of year. The 
rains had passed several months earlier 


and the fiery heat soon evaporated what 
lay in pools or small creeks. The weather 
conditions were becoming unbearable; it 
was very hot and humid. To add to the 
tropical heat, the dew made things very 
uncomfortable. As soon as the sun 
dropped, everything became damp. No 
matter what I did, my clothes were never 
dry; when I went walking they were 
soaked in sweat, at night they were 
covered in dew. 

I left Hat Point knowing that I could not 
waste too many days before finding water 
and, as I paddled through the silent glassy 
sea again, sharks started following me. I 
headed towards two unnamed rivers. 
There were no beaches nearby, so when 
the tide allowed I landed on a rock ledge, 
one kilometre from the nearer river. The 
kilometre walk to the river was very 
diffioult. I had to contend with chest-deep 
spinifex, wattle thickets, ravines, large 
boulders, and mangroves. The agonizing 
walk took an hour, and the return trip, 
carrying water in the blistering heat, was 
even more painful. As I had not washed 
in fresh water for two weeks, it was a 
welcome relief to reach the river. 

For three days I explored the river and 
surrounding bush. Birds, lizards, fish, 
oysters, and other shell-fish and animals 
were abundant. In such a vast, rugged, 
inhospitable wilderness, places like these 
would be very important if I became 
stranded. The crocodiles were so cheeky 
that they slept only a few metres below my 
rock ledge. 

Refreshed, I continued on the last leg 
of my journey to Mitchell Plateau. Within 


a few kilometres I sighted my first sea 
snake, and saw more sharks, turtles, and 
dolphins. As I paddled closer to the 
plateau, the terrain became familiar, as it 
was less than a year since I had last 
paddled these waters. 

On arrival I met ten people in three four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. The canoeing part 
of my trip was over, but I had to get my 
kayak back to Derby—a spare roof-rack 
and $100 soon solved that problem, and 
the kayak was spared the burial that its 
predecessor received the previous year. 

My plan now was to explore the Mitchell 
Plateau area by foot. After several days’ 
walking, I arrived at the tidal section of the 
Mitchell River, and followed it upstream to 
a four-tiered waterfall. The following day, 
to my surprise, a couple with two dogs 
walked into my camp. Leaving my new 
friends, I set off, cross country, to another 
beautiful gorge which had abundant 
animals, fish, and green ants that dropped 
from bushes and inflicted terrible bites. My 
last major landmark was the Mitchell 
Falls, another several kilometres overland. 
A magnificent stream of water tumbling 
over a hundred metres, the falls are one 
of the most spectacular I have seen in 
Australia. 

Fifty-four days after starting my 
expedition, I again met up with the new 
friends I had made on the Mitchell River 
who kindly offered me a lift back to 
Derby. • 


Kimberley Kayak Expedition Part 2 
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Jonathan Chester 
joins the Army on 
Broad Peak, the 
second 8,000 metre 
peak to be climbed 
by Australians 
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• AFTER A MORNING FIXING ROPES TO 
Camp One, Mike Rheinberger and I began 
to descend to Base Camp. On the way 
down I noticed what appeared to be a pile 
of abandoned climbing gear. On closer 
inspection we discovered the equipment 
was still attached to its long-dead owner. 
A mummified, claw-like hand poked out 
from a jacket. We did our best to cover 
the corpse with an orange tent fly found 
nearby. But every time I passed this site 
on the way to and from Camp One the 



James Van Gelder, left, Mike Rheinberger and Pat 
Cullinan on the summit. Right, Broad Peak (8,047 
metres): the summit is on the right and is reached 
from the cot on its left. Far right, Cullinan, left, Chester 
and Rheinberger at Camp Two. Pages 44-5, K2, the 
world's second-highest mountain, looms over the 
summit ridge. All photos Chester 

brightly coloured shroud was a chilling 
reminder of the penalties that can be dealt 
out by a mountain like Broad Peak. 

Base Camp was perched on the medial 
moraine of the Godwin-Austen Glacier, 
in the shadow of our objective. Only after 
three hours of daylight would the sun 
finally haul itself over the ridge and its 
warming rays would reach our tents. 
There was no avoiding the sheer scale 
and presence of this 8,047 metre peak or 
its imposing neighbours. 

We had reached Base Camp by a 
treacherous 100 kilometre march beside 
the Braidu River. One slip into this raging 
torrent would have been as fatal as any 
climbing fall. Once on the glacier we spent 
days stumbling with our 25 kilogram loads 
over the tortuous rubble of the moraine. 
However the spectacle of the Karakoram 
was ample reward for the long hours of 
foot slogging. This sanctuary of high 
summits and granite spires is a 
mountainscape of devastating power. 

Broad Peak is arguably the least 
formidable of the world’s 8,000 metre 
peaks. I had joined the 14-strong team 
from the Australian Army Alpine Associa¬ 
tion. This group has accumulated consid¬ 
erable mountain experience, including 
climbs on Mt McKinley, Gaurishankar, 
Chulu, and Nilgiri. Before meeting the 
team I was apprehensive about how 
I would cope with army-style mountain¬ 
eering. Indeed, what was ‘army style’? 
Judging from the paper warfare and pre¬ 
departure briefings at Sydney’s Number 
One Commando Headquarters it was to 
be a rigorously organized expedition, with 



climbing ’done by the book’. Even though 
every member of the expedition contri¬ 
buted $4,000, each army member re¬ 
ceived a salary throughout the entire 
trip—something most climbers, like Mike 
Rheinberger and me, can only dream 
about. Mike and I were the only civilians 
in the party. 

By climbing Broad Peak we hoped to 
gain valuable experience of working 
together at high altitudes. In 1988 the 
Army Alpine Association and the 
Australian Alpine Association plan to join 
forces to climb the South Col route on Mt 
Everest. Broad Peak’s original route has 
been climbed many times, but it is still 
fraught with objective dangers. It was a 
challenge, and an essential stepping stone 
for our Everest aspirations. 

It had taken us nine days to reach our 
Base Camp near the remote border 
between Pakistan and China, yet we were 
far from alone. Three other expeditions, 
attempting the same route on Broad Peak, 
shared our rocky home. An hour’s walk up 
the glacier another five teams were 
installed at the K2 Base Camp, the 
world’s second-highest mountain. 

This sprawling international community 
led to a hectic social life of afternoon teas 
and evening sessions. To supplement our 
provisions. Norm Crookston, the enter¬ 
prising Base Camp manager, also led a 


series of scavenging raids to recently 
vacated campsites. We even reached the 
point of bailing up departing groups to 
relieve them of any surplus basics such 
as rice or sugar. As a result of these 
sorties we enjoyed a sumptuous diet, 
including German sausage, Yugoslav jam, 
Austrian pumpernickel, Korean dried 
seaweed, English cheeses, and Italian 
mayonnaise. 

Our neighbours included several of the 
world’s leading climbers—none more 
legendary than Kurt Diemberger. Together 
with fellow Austrians Hermann Buhl, 
Marcus Schmuck, and Fritz Wintersteller, 
he made the first ascent of Broad Peak, 
in 1957, using neither supplementary 
oxygen nor high-altitude porters. Twenty- 
seven years later the ever-exuberant 
Diemberger again climbed and filmed his 
way to the top of Broad Peak, with British 
mountaineer Julie Tullis. Now they had 
returned once more to the Karakoram to 
climb on K2. 

It was clear from the outset that our 
progress was bound up with the 
movements of the other expeditions. We 
arrived in the midst of the busiest climbing 
and trekking season on record. At Dasso 
we had found it almost impossible to hire 
porters for our walk in. A South Korean 
expedition had earlier walked in with 450 
porters. We required 160 porters, but most 
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of the manpower was either already 
ferrying loads or working in the fields. 

Once on the mountain our passage was 
inextricably linked to the German, Yugo¬ 
slav, and Austrian teams which shared the 
route. Ours was to be an ascent in the 
traditional style, using fixed ropes to 
establish and stock camps up the moun¬ 
tain in preparation for a summit attempt. 
To help reduce overcrowding on the climb 
we divided into two teams. Within these 
teams we climbed and camped in pairs. 

Before dinner each evening the 
expedition leader, PatOullinan, conducted 
a briefing for the next day. Pat has had 
many years of experience both as a 
commando and climber. Tall and wiry, he 
seems to possess inner strength to cope 
with heavy loads, as well as the burdens 
of leadership. Grouped in the tent, 
listening to Pat giving instructions from his 
little green army note book, it was not hard 
to imagine being part of an elaborate 
military exercise. 

Team One comprised Zac Zacharias, 
Terry McCullagh, Jim Van Gelder,'jim 
Truscott, Brian Agnew, and Peter Lambert. 
It was a very fit and talented group. Mike 
Rheinberger and I were part of the second 
team which included our doctor, Tony 
Delaney, Pat Cullinan, Mick Pezet, and 
Derek Murphy. Rick Moor and Norm 
Crookston ran a very efficient Base Camp. 


Our team included four majors, five 
captains, one sergeant, and two corporals. 
Initially I was unsure how this ‘top heavy’ 
group would operate, but on the climb the 
formal structure was rarely a problem— 
indeed it probably helped our large party 
to move smoothly. 

Establishing ourselves on the mountain 
involved careful route-finding through a 
series of badly crevassed slopes. We also 
had to contend with the others sharing the 
route, and at times the traffic on the fixed 
ropes was quite hair-raising. On one 
occasion as I climbed to Camp Two I 
glanced down to see our second team 


alive somewhere on the mountain, but that 
the others in the party had perished. Mike 
and Tony set off to K2 Base Camp to help 
in the search. They returned that night, 
having helped carry the badly frostbitten 
Diemberger on a makeshift stretcher back 
to Base Camp. As they recounted the grim 
circumstances that led to the deaths of 
the six others, including Britons Julie Tullis 
and Alan Rouse, a pall seemed to come 
over our camp. 

Already it had been one of the most ill- 
fated seasons in the Karakoram. The 
death toll on K2 alone was 13 people. For 
several days after this latest tragedy I 



descending the steepest section of the 
route. A German party was also using the 
same rope, and inadvertently sending 
down showers of rock. It was like a 
shooting range, with stones and the 
occasional fist-sized rock hurtling down. 
As the two teams separated, the worst 
seemed to be over, but suddenly there 
was a sharp crack, and an explosion of 
rocks rattled down from near the half-way 
anchor on the fixed rope. After a few 
frantic seconds of clattering and yelling 
the danger had passed. By some miracle 
no one was hurt, although Pat had been 
right in the firing line. 

Although eager to ‘push’ the route 
higher, many of us were still adapting to 
the altitude and the rigors of load carrying. 
Bad weather gave our bodies valuable 
time to catch up, during which time a 
tragedy was unfolding nearby, on K2. A 
large group of climbers, from five different 
teams, had set off up the Abruzzi Ridge. 
For ten days, during which storms raged 
on the mountain, there was no news of 
their progress. Then we received word 
from a passing porter that one of the 
missing party, Austrian \A/illi Bauer, had 
staggered in to the K2 Base Camp with 
the news that Kurt Diemberger was still 


found it increasingly difficult to find the 
commitment I needed if I was to have any 
hope of success on Broad Peak. 

In spite of diabolical weather, and the 
problems of acclimatization and illness 
experienced by some members of the 
expedition, we still maintained a strong 
presence on the mountain. Undoubtedly 
the group size and the careful planning 
played a major part in our progress. By 
mid-August we were poised for the 
summit. An advance party with Jim, Brian, 
Terry, Zac, and Jim had moved to Camp 
Four at 7,500 metres. At 5 am on 16 
August, Pat, Mike and I set off from Camp 
Three to join the others. With some tracks 
to follow the going was not too difficult, 
but the intense cold began to take its toll. 
Within minutes the metal head of my ice 
axe had drained the warmth from my 
hands. Every ten steps I stopped and tried 
to coax some blood into my numb fingers. 
It was a four-hour grind to Camp Four, first 
up a broad sno\wfield, then across beneath 
a towering serac. Arriving at the huddle 
of tents, we were welcomed by Jim and 
Terry. They had set off for the col at 5 am 
but found the -24°C cold too much, and 
returned to camp. Our arrival coincided 
with that of the first rays of sun. We quickly 
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Concordia (4,600 metres), the confluence of the 
Battoro Glacier, left, and Godwin-Austen Glacier, right, 
seen from the approach to Camp Three. 

attended to our nearly frozen hands and 
feet. After pulling on fresh socks and 
‘downing a brew’, we stashed our bivvy 
gear, and set off. The entire team reached 
the col by mid-afternoon. A chilling wind 
blew in over the sea of mountains to the 
north. Pushing up the knife-edge summit 
ridge, we crossed back and forth a dozen 
times between China and Pakistan. 

The next hour’s climbing, to the false 
summit, was extremely nerve-racking. We 
had to negotiate several dangerously 
corniced sections, and dubious rock 
gendarmes, with only the protection of an 
occasional length of rotten fixed rope. The 
ridge fell away for over 1,000 metres on 
each side. No one roped up—it was 
everyone for himself. Jim later revealed 
that at one point he broke through the 
cornice and, although clipped to a tatty 
rope, had he not grabbed a solid hand-hold 
he would have ended up in China. 

From the false summit it was still a 
kilometre to the top. Fortunately this 
section was relatively straightforward. 
After a slow plod we reached the summit 
at 5.30 pm. The approaching dusk left us 
little time to linger for the view. After a 
hurried photo-session we began the long 
descent. 

Each of us chose his own pace for the 
journey down. At the col I waited for an 
hour for the others to catch up. At 10 pm 
Jim and Mike eventually arrived, but there 


was no sign of Pat. Not having any bivouac 
gear we were forced to continue our 
descent. The next morning we scanned 
the summit ridge from Camp Four, 
wondering whether Pat had survived. We 
were constantly ’brewing up’ to replace all 
the fluids lost during our gruelling summit 
day. Suddenly someone yelled, ’I think I 
can see two people descending to the col’. 
All eyes worked their way down the 
horizon. We could just make out two 
figures moving extremely slowly. 

Later we learnt of Pat's epic at 8,000 
metres. On the descent from the summit, 
Karl Fabnacht, the last member of a 
lightweight, four-person German party, 
was so affected by exhaustion and altitude 
that he was unable to find his way. Pat took 
Karl ’in tow’, but his condition grew worse, 
and they were forced to spend the night 
out. Fortunately Pat was equipped with a 
full down suit and bivvy bag. Next morning 
Pat began belaying Karl down the moun¬ 
tain. Later, as his condition deteriorated 
further, Pat dragged Karl in the bivvy bag. 
By this stage, Ziggy, Karl’s partner, had 
come to Pat’s assistance, and together 
they struggled for hours to evacuate the 
now almost comatose climber. Eventually 
they managed to bring him to Base Camp 
and he was evacuated by helicopter. 
Without Pat’s help he would have certainly 
died. 

With everyone safely off the mountain, 
we were free to enjoy the glow of our 
success. We had tested our skills above 
8,000 metres, and come out on top. But 


our experience in the Karakoram will 
always be shadowed by the mixed 
fortunes of those who shared the 
sanctuary with us. We had lived with the 
vitality of their ambitions, the shuddering 
close calls, and the dark numbness of 
tragedy. But even though it was 2,000 
kilometres away to the south-east, and still 
two years off for us, Mt Everest now 
seemed very close. • 


Broad Peak 
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PERFORMANCE TECHNOLOGY 



To Karrimor Pty Ltd, PO Box 198, Botany, NSW 20 19 
Please rush me the latest Karrimor Rucsac Catalogue. 
My main interests are: 

□ Bushwalking/camping □ Climbing 

□ Cycle Touring □ Other (Specify) 


Name 


Address 


The Karrimor SA(m) Back System is fitted i 
is a modified version of the S,A.(i) 


' Panther (ieft). This 


Karrimor Rucsacs are used by many of the world's 
leading outdoor activists. Their exploits cover the 
entire spectrum of geographical challenges and cli¬ 
mate extremes. Over the years we have 
developed a 'think tank' to tap the com- 
bined experience of these high perfor- 
mance personalities and incorporate 
their ideas in our products. MBkH 

PHYSIOLOGY mm 

This knowledge, together with our in- 
creasing understanding of human Phys- 


of hip-loading ruc¬ 
sacs. Significant 
assistance was 
received from Dr. 
Steve Baker, the 
Sports Physiolo¬ 
gist at Normal 
College, Bangor 
(Wales). 


Dr Baker also provided knowledge of the lumbar re¬ 
gion and its importance in the design of the Karrimor 
back system. 

I The hip-belt on the last generation of 
Jaguar models was flexible and, in turn, 
allowed the wearer's back to flex. Now, 
with our new under-standing of the 
spine and its needs, the new S.A. System 
has been designed so that, when fitted 
correctly, it will provide the necessary 
support physiologists refer to as 'good 
posture'. This works in much the same 
way as a weight lifter uses a belt to sup- 

THE SYSTEM 


The Karrimor S.A. (i) Back System 
is fitted to the Condor Jaguar S 
and Jaguar E models. The Self-Adjust System A 
provides the correct fit for most back lengths and 0 
is the only back length system that is easily ad- p 
justable whilst on the wearer's back. tL 


Karrimor 

>«^Rucsac design 
combines the sciences 
ofPhysioiogy& 
Anatomy with the 
experience, 
knowledge and skiil 
of the all-time greats. 

The results are^ 
.. dramatic.„^E 


MS 




Karrimor also distribute a colourful range 
of Daysacs and other rucsacs, plus Cycle 
Panniers, Trangia Outdoor Cooking Stoves 
and Asolo boots. 



























Pandani forest on Mt Rufus. Right, morning light on the Little Horn. 















\Wngthe 
Threatened Forest 

David Poland explores a paradise ‘west of Eden’ 



• THIS YEAR MAY WELL BE THE LAST CHANCE 
to see the magnificent and little-known 
wilderness of Coolangubra. Situated near Eden 
on the south coast of New South Wales, 48,000 
hectares of forest lie largely undisturbed, as it 
has for aeons. Few bushwalkers have heard of 
this spectacuiar area, that is until recently. 

The region encompasses a rich variety of 
terrain, from rugged granite mountains with far- 
reaching views to deep and narrow gorges 
which rarely see the sun. Waterfalls are fre¬ 
quent and spectacular. 

Just as diverse are the forests, ranging from 
rainforest in the steep guilies, to open, easy- 
waiking forest on the ridges, Taii, moist shining 



Lett, in Myanba Gorge. Above, the view from 
Mataganah over the Coolangubra wilderness to White 
Rock Mountain. Right. Myanba Creek. All photos 
Poland 

gum support some of the best arboreal mam¬ 
mal habitats in Austraiia. 

Oniy a smaii fraction of this wiiderness is 
protected as Nationai Park. The remainder wiii 
be ciear-feiied for woodchips if current pians 
receive government approvai. 

Waiking in the area is generaiiy easy, through 
open forest. Occasionai scrub patches on 
south-facing siopes can be avoided. (The White 
Rock area is rugged.) Creeks are fairiy easy to 
foiiow. Campsites are common. Pianning your 
own route is fairiy easy, but this articie gives 
some suggestions. There is only one waiking 
track in the area. 

Maps. Eden Forestry Map 1:125,000 
(essentiai for roads). Coolumbooka, Nalbaugh, 
Wyndham, and Burragate sheets in the Centrai 
Mapping Authority of NSW 1:25,000 series. 

Access. Located 35 kiiometres due west of 
Eden, the area can be reached by car in about 
six hours from Sydney, or two-and-a-haif from 
Canberra, Access routes: 1 from Bombaia via 
Burrimbucco Road, 2 from Cathcart via 
Cooiangubra Forest Way, 3 from Bega via 
Candeio, Wyndham, and Big Jack Mountain 
Road, 4 from Eden via imiay Forest Way, or 5 
from Victoria via the Cann Valiey Highway. 


Day Walks 

There are two good possibilities for base 
camps from which to expiore. The first is near 
Waratah Creek, at grid reference 126016. This 
is an ideai base, with camping within 200 
metres of the car, from which to explore the 
west. From Cathcart, drive south aiong 
Cooiangubra Forest Way. Turn ieft 1.6 kiiometres 
past the Wog Way Junction, into Waratah Road. 
Six hundred metres aiong this is a smaii, rough 
track on the ieft, which leads to a pleasant 
clearing. The second campsite is a good base 
from which to expiore the north-east and is 50 
metres east of Reedy Creek on Big Jack 


Mountain Road. 

Waratah Creek. From the first base camp 
easy day waiks can be made up and down 
Waratah Creek. The area abounds in arboreai 
mammals, and is a very photogenic moist 
forest. Logging is already taking place nearby. 

Myanba Falls. Leave the car on Wog Way 
at the saddle at 150022 about two kilometres 
east of an unmarked and unmapped road 
junction at 134023, where you should have 
taken the right-hand fork. An easy spur ieads 
down to Myanba Creek at 158040. Foiiow the 
creek to cascades at 168052, then to 
spectacular falls at 175054 and views to Bruin 
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COMFORT 

FLEX 


Trionic performance 



Over six years ago SCARPA and 
BERGHAUS began their joint 
development programme to provide 
a range of quality, light weight 
outdoor footwear that was strong, 
durable and comfortable. During this 
period, development and testing has 
been a continuous process dedicated 
to providing the footwear with the 
best possible performance, utilising 
the most up to date materials and 
technolo^. From the original Bionic 
construction has evolved the 
spectacularly successful TRIONIC 
range. Probably the most technically 
advanced range of walking boots in 
the world, TRIONIC incorporates 
many unique features, and has 
constantly led the way with the 
introduction of innovative 
materials and constructional 
techniques. 

1. Trionic 
Comfort 
Flex Midsole 

An anatomically 
shaped nylon midsole 
BLAKE SEWN to the boot 
upper for increased strength, 
and designed to provide maximum 
walking comfort. This is achieved by 
combining a soft longitudinal flex 
which also protects the sole of the 
foot from stone penetration. 


The unique TRIONI^ 
TRACTION SOLE with 
Safety Grip Heel® and 
patented Yeti Fitting 
Groove®, manufactured 
only by Skywalk® of 
Italy exclusively for 
SCARPA. 


TRIONIC MIRAGE 


TRIONIC SHOE 


TRIONIC ELITE 













IVIelbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (all 
States) 

•VICMAPS 1:25,000.1:50,000^ 

• FORESTS COMMISSION 

• TASMAPS 1:100,000 


• C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 
1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANOS OEPT. (S.A.) 1:50,000 

• LANOS OEPT. NEW ZEALAND 

• LANDS DEPT. PAPUA N.G. 



740WAVERLEYRD. 

CHADST0NE3148 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. Weekdays 
9 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. Saturdays 






dried food for the outdoors 


★ Large serves 
★ Australian made 
★ Seven tasty varieties, 
including three vegetarian 

★ Entirely natural, nothing 

artificial 

★ Quick and easy to prepare 

Ask for it at your local 
camping store. 


Trade enquiries: 96B Murrumbeena Road. 
Murrumbeena. Victoria 3163. (03) 569 4919 


TracklUotes 


Mountain. Return by the same route (seven 
hours return). 

Pheasants Peak. Leave the car at the end 
of Wog Way (157017). Follow Wog Wog Trail to 
the peak. 

Wog Wog Trail. Leave the car as for the 
previous walk, but follow Wog Wog Trail (closed 
to cars) to the north-east for an easy walk to 
view tall open forest and granite boulders. 

Mataganah (259047). This vantage point 
gives excellent 270° views of most of the 
Coolangubra area and as far as Victoria. 
Approach from spurs at 275052 or 275046 
which can be reached from a fire track from 
Big Jack Mountain Road at 291051 and leading 
to the creek at 283046. The last 100 metres of 
the climb is steep and scrubby. The return trip 
takes six hours. (An alternative is to return via 
Reedy Creek.) 

Reedy Creek is a wide, dryish creek 
requiring boulder-hopping. Campsites are 


uncommon. Mataganah can be reached fairly 
easily by a rainforest creek at 258033. The 
return trip takes eight hours. 

Overnight walks 

Good overnight trips can be made by 
combining some of the above day-walks. 

Myanba Gorge. Walk to Myanba Falls (as 
above). Continue past the falls, into a narrow 
gorge (178055)—slow going. Return via the 
creek at 184053 to Wog Wog Trail, which is 
followed. 

Mataganah Circuit. Combine the last two 
day-walks suggested above by walking up 
Reedy Creek and returning via the pleasant and 
open Bold Granite Range. 

Extended walks 

Almost anything is possible: Stockyard Creek 
has waterfalls and gorges, Wog Wog Creek has 
moist forest, and for the experienced, White 
Rock Mountain offers plenty of rugged 
terrain. • 


Coolangubra Wilderness 
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PADDY TALLIN RAINWEAR 
TOTAL WEATHER PROTECTION 
TRIED, TESTED, PROVEN 



No other rainwear 
the same high level of 
performance as the Paddy Pal 
River Series. Shell jackets 
engineered for protection, bu 
to last and tested in the most 
demanding conditions. 

The River Series 
revolutionary Gore-tex fabrics, 
for waterproof, windproof and 
breathable comfort. Our 
garments are constructed with 
meticulous attention to detail — 
twin needle stitching on crucial 
seams, bar-tacked stress points, 
self-repairing coil zippers and 
hot-taped seams throughout. 

Inspired by Australia’s 
great rivers the series includes 
stylish technical shells designed 
to defy the elements. 

• Colo 

The best value Gore-tex r 
shell around. Features 
generous cut, 
adjustable wired hood, 
roomy external pockets 
and storm cuffs. 

• Snowy 

Our rugged bushwalkers’ 
jacket. Extra-long styling 
gives excellent coverage. 

Storm hood, large pockets 
and tough Taslan fabric. 

• Lachlan 

New ultralight anorak — 
perfect for skiing, climbing 
and cycling. Big front pocket, 
stretch drawcord waist, 
handwarmer pockets. 

• Woigan 

Smart, compact jacket for 
trekking and lightweight travel, 
Foldaway storm hood, drawcord 
waist and document pockets. 

See the full range, including 
Gore-tex overpants at your 
nearest Paddy Pallin store. River 
Series Rainwear — proven 
protection. 


SYDNEY (City) 

507 Kent Street 

(02) 264 2685 

MIRANDA 

526 Kingsway 

(02) 525 6829 

KATOOMBA 

195 Katoomba Street 

(047) 82 2014 

WOOLLAHRA 

252 Oxford Street 

(02) 387 4082 

JINDABYNE 

Kosciusko Road 

(0648) 6 2458 

CANBERRA 

11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 

(062) 47 8949 

MELBOURNE 

55 Hardware Street 

(03) 67 4845 

LAUNCESTON 

124 St John Street 

(003) 31 4240 

HOBART 

32 Criterion Street 

(002) 31 0777 

ADELAIDE 

40 Waymouth Street 

(08) 212 7857 

PERTH 

7a/59 East Parade, East Perth 
(09) 325 5984 
For free colour brochures 
contact your nearest store or 
Mail Order, P.O. Box K511, 
Haymarket NSW 2000 


— Louise Shepherd and Jon Muir 
on Mt Cook (Low Summit) N.Z. 
Louise Shepherd Collection. 
Centre 

— Paddy Pallin, founder and our 
most experienced gear tester. 

The Barren Grounds, NSW. 
Photo fan Gibson. 

Bottom 

—Jane Mitchell, powder skiing, 
Hokkaido, Japan. Photo Mike 
Edmonson, Paddy’s Jindabyne. 
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Australia’s WHAelM ll^Sipy^ 
Major Rockclimbing Areas 

A crag tour with Stephen Bunion 



• AUSTRALIA IS A ROCKCLIMBER'S PARADISE. 
Our wide, brown land is a far cry from the green 
valleys and snowy mountains of other 
continents that have traditionally been the 
alpinist’s playground. Australia is an ancient 
land, worn down, almost flat, over millions of 
years, yet there are still sufficient craggy ranges 
to support an enthusiastic and vibrant climbing 
population. Although the landscape changes 
slowly through the aeons, the game of climbing 
has evolved rapidly ih recent times. Climbers' 
interests have diverged from the lure of the 
peaks and, as rockclimbing has become more 
technical, attention has focused on the warm, 
dry clifflines scattered across Australia. Venues 
such as Mt Arapiles have taken a prominent 
place in world climbing. With Chamonix, 
Yosemite, and Verdon, which in turn have 
attracted the best climbers of the day, Mt 
Arapiles is on the world-tour itinerary. Today 
numerous rock stars visit Australia to push their 
standards, lift ours, and to enjoy the unique 
subculture of Australian rockclimbing. 

Rockclimbers generally have their own 
favourite crag, where they spend much of their 
time and energy. Accessibility often dictates 
where they will climb regularly, but occasionally 
they feel the urge to move on to try other areas. 
There is infinite potential for rockclimbing in 
Australia. This survey aims to summarize details 
of Australia’s most popular and renowned 
climbing areas. 

Those wishing to start rockclimbing would be 
well advised to consult the Getting Started 
article on rockclimbing in Wild no 8 and the 
Activities Survey, ’Rockclimbing and Abseiling’, 
in Wild no 16. The best work on Australian 
rockclimbing is the book Classic Climbs of 
Australia by Joe Friend (Second Back Row 
Press, 1983), which outlines, roughly, the state 
of play up until the end of the 1970s. There have 
been several attempts to produce a regular 
rockclimbing periodical over the years. Issues 
of Thrutch, Peaks, and Screamer may prove of 
interest in planning your next vertical sojourn. 
Today only Rock survives as a specialist 
periodical reference source for rockclimbing in 
Australia. 

There are hundreds of crags in Australia 
which have come to the attention of climbers. 
Some have been popularized by guidebooks, 
others overpopularized and overpopulated, 
whilst others never warranted any attention. 
Areas covered include the most popular and 
significant rockclimbing venues in each State. 

The location of any area is given in relation 
to the nearest town. If a climbing area is marked 
on maps by another name I have attempted to 
include that as well. For example Frog Buttress 
is part of Mt French. I have also indicated if the 
area listed is part of a bigger region (Mt 
Piddington, for example, is part of the Blue 
Mountains), or whether it comprises a number 
of cliffs, such as the Warrumbungles, in which 
case the main cliffs are listed. 


Scott Camps climbing Blimp (21), Bundaleer, Victoria. 
Andrew Corlass 

In considering the nature of climbs in an 
area, the type of rock has the greatest bearing 
upon the quality of any climbing experience. It 
determines not only the nature or character of 
the climbs, but also the style of the climbing 
and the number of routes. Climbers generally 


seek solid clifflines with sound holds and 
protection. Igneous rocks, such as granite and 
dolerite, usually have these attributes. Climbing 
on these rock types can be repetitive, since the 
line of ascent is often dictated by the jointing 
of the rock. Climbing on these rock types often 
depends upon jamming techniques. Granite has 
more rounded edges and is less steep than 
dolerite. This tendency to rounded rock tends. 
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POST-REVOLUTION PACKS 

LEADIHO YOUR BACK f O THE HTTURE 


BETTER PROTECTION 

The bag rim is upswept 
under the top cover. 
Full-length liner bag with 
Expeditioh 2 
BETTER DESION 
Clean bags, zero snags. 
Add on anything with our 
modular pocket mountings 
BETTER FABRIC 
Core-spun canvas: hi-tech 
fihished, stronger, lighter, 
waterproof, colourfast, 
unique to Wilderness 
Equipment packs (Cordura 
models also available) 
BETTER MADE 
Heavy core-spun thread, 
double-stitched, taped 
seams, unrivalled water¬ 
tightness, bartacked stress 
points, Cordura reinforced 



MADE FOR YOU 

Each model comes in 
4 fully graded sizes. 

Select your pack and hip 
harness exactly. A custom 
pack, forget adjustments 
SHOULDER HARNESS 
Two-density laminated 
foams, progressively 
curved, adjustable for build, 
tough, absorbent fabric, 
superb comfort 



Our offset-cross frame can 
hold the shape you give it. 
Select uhmatched 
ventilation when needed 
HIP HARNESS 
Squat, supported lumbar 
pad and directionally stiff 
wings distribute load 
perfectly. Our unique 
articulation assures 
dynamic freedom 


Expedition 2 


Expedition t 


AUSTRALIAN EXCELLENCE - MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 



Adventure Camping 
Caving Equipment 
Eastwood Camping 
Jolly Swagman 
Mountain Designs 
Outsports 
Paddy Pallin 
The Wilderness Shop 
Thor/Paddy Pallin 
Torre Mountaincraft 
Wilderness Equipment 
Wild Country 
Young's Outdoor Gear 


Townsville 

Sydney 

Hobart 

Perth, Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Hobart 

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

North Fremantle 

Canberra 

Burnie 



The new packs from 
Wilderness Equipment. 
Affordably priced, 
they make a lot of sense. 
More information? 
Write to the manufacturer; 
WildDiness Equipment 
PO Box 83, Fremantle, 
Western Australia 6160 
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MITCHAM 20 Station Strfdt ^, : 873 5061 

BENDIGO 79 IV[itchell Street t054) 43 8226 

GEELONG 33 Myers Street (052)216618 

Mail Order: P.O. Box 128, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189 




Stoves 
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Buying a stove without burning your fingers; with James Adams 


• STOVES ARE AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE 
increasingly imperative 'take nothing but 
photographs, leave nothing but footprints’ ethic, 
and are mandatory equipment in alpine 
environments. 

Most stoves are designed to burn a specific 
fuel. Choosing the most appropriate fuel for 
your needs is the first decision to make when 
buying a stove. 

Butane (Camping Gaz). Simply light a match, 
turn a knob, and a quiet burner instantly 
produces a hot, controlled flame, at a price. 

Butane is a gas, liquefied by compression, 
and stored under pressure in sealed cartridges. 
When the stove valve is opened, the liquid 
butane ‘boils' and vapour is released into the 
burner. Output depends on canister 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. 
Canisters should only be warmed with body 
heat. 

Butane boils, or vaporizes, at 0°C at sea 
level, -4°C on the summit of Mt Kosciusko, 
and -17°C on the summit of Mt Everest. 
Butane stoves are not reliable in cold places 
because they only work when several degrees 
warmer than their fuel’s boiling point. They are, 
however, useful for travelling and occasional 
week-end walks, and, subject to temperature, 
at high altitude. 

Butane canisters are usually available in 
larger cities around the world. They are 
expensive and present a disposal problem. 
Butane costs between two and ten times more 
than the other fuels represented in the survey. 

Always check that old canisters are empty 
and that the 0-ring of a new canister is in good 
condition before changing canisters. Butane 
sometimes leaks from canisters, so carry a 
spare. Volatile fuels, especially butane 
canisters, should never be carried on aircraft. 

Kerosene (paraffin) is the most ubiquitous 
stove fuel in the world. It is relatively dirty, with 
an unfortunately penetrating odour. Low 
volatility makes kerosene stoves safe to operate 
but difficult to start. Pre-heating is achieved by 
a variety of methods. 

The Optimus 00 Camper disassembles and 
packs down into a small package and requires 
a separate pre-heating fuel. Daerim stoves have 
a unique fuel atomizer with flint igniter to heat 
the main burner. 

Methylated spirits is clean, convenient, and 
relatively safe. Its heat output for weight, 
however, is only a little more than half that of 
the other fuels. Methylated spirits burns with 
a long, relatively cool and, at times, invisible 
flame. (Make sure the stove has been 
extinguished before refuelling.) Alcohol stoves 
need very efficient windshields to concentrate 
heat around the billy. For this reason most 
alcohol stoves come with an integrated cookset. 

While overturning a burning Trangia can be 
serious, as the fuel is burnt in an open 'pot' 
burner, and an overfilled Optimus Trapper 
dribbles burning fuel on to the ground, these 
stoves are relatively safe and reliable, and ideal 
for unsupervised, inexperienced people. 

Multi-fuel stoves burn a range of fuels, 
solving the problem of availability of any one. 


The MSB XGK burns petrol, Shellite, kero¬ 
sene, and just about any fuel except alcohol 
(unless it is blended with an equal quantity of 
Shellite). (Methylated spirits burns at about two- 
thirds the speed of the other fuels for which the 


dangerous procedure. 

Stoves with integral or accessory-pumps are 
easiest and safest to light. Other stoves must 
be pre-heated to build up pressure, and are 
called self-generating stoves. Pre-heating is 



Plate, left, pot and ported burners. Adams 

stove is designed. As fuel delivery to the burner 
exceeds the rate of its combustion, the 
methylated spirits blows itself out.) 

The Optimus 199 Ranger also burns a range 
of fuels, including methylated spirits, has better 
heat control, and packs into a more convenient 
shape than the XGK. 

Shellite (white gasoline, white spirit, lighter 
fluid) is a traditional bushwalking stove fuel. It 
is clean, cheap, and efficient. Shellite is highly 
volatile and should be handled with great care. 
Shellite is also a useful solvent and dissolves 
cross country ski wax. (Cleaning skis with 
Shellite is a chilly experience.) 

Shellite stoves can generate a lot of heat and 
are ideal for thawing water from snow. 

Where Shellite is unavailable, standard-grade 
or unleaded petrol is a reasonable, though less 
reliable, alternative. 

Fuel tanks should only be two-thirds filled. 
Many tanks have shiall openings and are 
easily overfilled. Spilt fuel is not only a fire risk, 
but can be harmful to fabric proofing. Liquid- 
fuel fires are difficult to contain because most 
liquid fuels float on water. Try smothering the 
fire with a damp garment. In the undesirable 
event of having to cook inside a tent, make sure 
that the stove'is filled and lit outside. 

All Shellite stoves require pre-heating or 
pressurizing, often a frustrating and potentially 


achieved by first sealing the tank then carefully 
pouring additional fuel or smearing inflammable 
paste over the burner and setting it alight. When 
the priming fuel has burnt, the burner should 
be so hot that fuel from the tank only reaches 
the burner as vapour. Then the stove will start 
without flaring. (Flaring is caused by liquid fuel 
reaching the burner.) Inconvenient and 
dangerous, this process does not always work 
the first time, tempting one to leave the lid off 
the fuel bottle ... Don't—tents, sleeping bags,' 
and lives have been lost in this manner. 

Notable for its pre-heating safety is the 
Optimus 324, which uses a fuel atomizer to pre¬ 
heat the main burner, making fuel spillage 
impossible. The main burner is operated by a 
second control once It is hot. 

The burners of both the Optimus 324 and the 
MSR stoves are isolated from the tank, which 
remains cool to touch and unlikely to ever 
overheat. 

To prevent fuel tanks from overheating, use 
small pots and avoid improvised windshields. 

Optimus stoves have safety valves wh'rch 
'pop' at six times the normal operating pressure. 
Each tank is pressure-tested to ten times that 
pressure. It is worth while keeping the safety 
valve (situated in the fuel cap) pointed away 
from sensitive objects such as your face, as a 
massive flame may be released. 

Optimus stoves are robust and reliable but 
difficult to repair in the field. The lighter MSR 
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/I leisurely day of easy, effortless skiing in 
the open air. Sharing a brisk, vigorous run... 
and the confidence of knowing you’ve chosen 
the idea! boot/binding combination. The 
Salomon SR401 boot and SR Automatic 
binding... precision matched for maximum 
enjoyment For extra warmth and comfort, 
both the SR401 and SR401 Lady boots 
feature the new bi-materiai sole, with a 
PU-coated upper, lined with acrylic pile. 

The SR401 Lady, an aii-new design 
for the 86-87season, is lasted 
specifically for the female foot in 
attractive white and gray. With the SR 
Automatic and SR Automatic Lady 
bindings, you’re enjoying excellent 
lateral support and a new sensation 
of ski control The Salomon SNS 
System... top performance cross 
country boots and bindings... 
precision matched for years 
of skiing enjoyment 


SALOMON, 

For the Competitor in us All 
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stoves are less reliable, but come with spare 
parts designed to be installed in the bush (by 
the mechanically minded). 

Solid fuel (hexamine) stoves are impractical 
for constant use but are good, foolproof back¬ 
up units. 

• 

Pot-burners offer little control, and plate- 
burners provide a poor spread. Because they 
burn unevenly, plate-burners are very noisy. 
Ported burners mix fuel and air thorougly at 
all valve settings and offer the best control and 
spread of heat, making it possible to simmer 
a stew or porridge or even fry a pancake or bake 
a pot damper. 

The long, soft ported- and pot-burner flames 
spread across the billy surface, reducing the 
likelihood of burning food, but when exposed 
to wind they will barely warm a billy. 
Unprotected stoves were placed in the gentle 
breeze of a domestic fan on a low-speed setting 
during the windy boil test. 

The Optimus 00 Camper and MSR stoves 
regulate liquid fuel leaving the tank, rather than 
vapour entering the burner, giving poor control 
and a considerable delay between adjustment 
and flame response. 

Vapour-regulation valves incorporate a 


cleaning needle. By simply turning the control 
fully on, any dirt is pushed out (not in, which 
happens when a cleaning wire is used). 

A cleaning needle must not be used to turn 
off a stove because the jet, contracting as it 
cools, will clamp the needle, breaking it when 
the stove is restarted. 

Blockages caused by water contamination of 
the fuel can be alleviated by adding a tiny 
amount of methylated spirits to your fuel. The 
water will dissolve in the methylated spirits 
which in turn will dissolve in the Shellite or 
kerosene along with your problems. 

\A/indshields can increase the efficiency of 
a stove by about 15% in still air, reducing fuel 
consumption. Protective casing is included with 
the Optimus Trapper and Trangia cooksets. 

A small piece of three-ply timber or foam mat 
will prevent your stove burning a hole in your 
tent floor or sinking into the snow, taking your 
meal with it. 

Boiling times and fuel consumption 

figures include assembling and starting each 
stove. Water was boiled in integral cooksets 
when provided. Each litre of water was heated 
from 23°C to 100°C; lids were used. 

Carbon monoxide is an invisible and 
odourless product of the incomplete 


combustion of hydrocarbon fuels used by all 
rucksack stoves. Carbon monoxide has 400 
times more affinity for haemoglobin than 
oxygen. So breathing concentrations of carbon 
monoxide, which displaces oxygen in the blood, 
is potentially fatal. Heavier than air, carbon 
monoxide is a threat when cooking in igloos, 
snow caves, and tents. Make sure that 
ventilation is adequate. Because carbon 
monoxide is heavier than air, cook below the 
floor-level of sleeping areas where possible. The 
New South Wales Department of Industrial 
Relations recommends that exposure to carbon 
monoxide not exceed about 100 parts per 
million for four hours or 200 parts per million 
for two hours. More stringent US standards 
tolerate only one hour's exposure to 100 parts 
per million. Carbon monoxide production is 
dramatically reduced if the billy is raised above 
the flame. Our test was conducted with a billy 
of cold water on each stove at maximum output 
in a double-skin, two-person dome tent with the 
door flap open 15 centimetres. When the 
carbon monoxide concentration was greatest, 
air in the tent was unpleasantly thick and smelt 
strongly of burnt fuel. Hexamine’s unusual 
combustion products may have exaggerated 
the solid fuel stove results. • 
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Gaz Bleuet 

285 

110x110x190 

9,00 

No boil 

20.50 

15 

105/160/190 

Ported 


Good 

Satisfaoiory 

Very good 

$25 

Gaz Globetrotter 

460 

115x115x140 

9,17 


15.30 

15 

62/83/100 

As above 

Pots 

As above 

As above 

As above 

$45 

Gaz Instaflam 

605 

120 X 120 X 195 

13.50 


No boil 

16 

105/150/180 

As above 


As above 

As above 

As above 

$50 

Pongrass Gas Pack 

640(450) 

170 X 180 x 110 

13.00 

As above 

19.50 



As above 


As above 

Very good 

As above 

S30 

Kerosene 

(43.1 megalouie 

per kilogram) 












Daerim 105 

1,540 (1,430) 

140 X 140 X 190 

5.40 

5,25 

7.50 

21 

37/75/110 

Ported 

Pump 

Very good 

Good 

Good 

$40 

Daerim L747 

1.600 (1,490) 

170 x 170 x 190 

5.40 

5.25 

7.50 

21 

37/75/110 

As above 





$45 

Optimus 00 Camper 

700 

140 X 140 X 85 

100 X 100 X 60 

10.50 

19.00 

11.25 

14 

45/100/110 

Plate 

As above 

As above 

As above 

Satisfactory 

$75 

Methylated Spirits (25.9 megajoules per kilogram) 

Optimus 81 Trapper 

970 

206 X 206 X 110 

11.00 

13.00 

12.30 

27 

102/290/400-t- 


Pbmp.^,,, 

Very good 

Very good 

Very good 

$50 

Trangia 27-t 

850 

190 X 190 X 100 

10.58 

12.00 

16.58 

26 

40/250/320 

As above 

As above 

As above 

As above 

As above 

$45 

Trangia 25-1 

1,150 

220 X 220 X 120 

11.08 

12.17 

17.00 

24 

40/200/285 

As above 

As above 

As above 

As above 

As above 

$55 

Multi-fuel 

MSR X6K Shellite 

575 (450) 

270 X 135 X 105 

4.00 

4.25 

4.10 

12 

35/50/75 

Plate 

as' 

very good 

Good 

Satisfactory 

$190 

kerosene 



5.30 



20 




As above 




Optimus 199 Ranger 














Shellite 

900 

100 X 125 X 125 

9.00 

10.50 

12.20 

22 

30/44/100 

Ported 

Cup, pump 

Satistactory 

As above 

As above 

$105 

kerosene 



6.50 



14 




very good 




melb spirits 



6.20 



40 




As above 




Shellite (45.3megajoulesper 

ilogram) 












MSR Wtiisperlite 

513 (392) 

120X 100 X 100 

4.83 

5.60 

7,60 

15 

65/105/125 

Ported 

Sj.icid 

very good 

very good 

G»d 

$85 

Optimus 123 Svea/Cllmber 

550 

95 x 95 x 128 

7.50 

7.83 

9.17 

16 

100/150/210 

Plate 

Cup, (pump) 

Good 

Satistactory 

As above 

$45 

Optimus 324 Rider 

735 

120 X 120 X 110 

4.75 

8.60 

6.75 

23 

320/400-^/400-k 

Ported 

Pump 

Very good 

Good 

Very good 

$75 

Optimus 8R Hunter 

600 

130 X 130 X 80 

6.50 

8.08 

14.30 

18 

80/160/290 

Plate 

(Pump) 

Satisfactory 

Very good 

Good 

$75 

Solid fuei 

(Approx 20 megalouies per kiiogram) 












Esbit Pocket Cooker 

180 (100) 

100 X 75 X 20 

7.50 

No boll 

15.50 

44 

400+/400-1-/400+ 



Very good 

Satisfactory 

Good 

$6 

Firelite 

530 (130) 

115x97x30 

6.75 

No boil 

14.17 

50 

400+/400+/400+ 



As above 

As above 

As above 

$8 
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GORE'IEX 
mBRKS 
ON TOP 



All-Weather Reliability 
and Breathable Comfort 

Waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex® fabric protects you 
from the elements. Unlike conventional coated fabrics 
which are hot and clammy to wear and tend to lose their 
water resistance 
after repeated use, 
Gore-Tex® stays 
watertight and 
comfortable, year 
after year. 

Demanding use in 
the field, including 
many Everest 

of’m^ere^. Photo Tim Macartney-Snapo... eXpedltlOnS (SUCh aS 

the First Australian Mt Everest Expedition) have proved that. 

Gore-Tex® fabric is made by permanently bonding a 
tough, flexible microporus PTFE membrane between layers 
of durable fabric. The membrane contains nine billion 


can’t blow through but perspiration can evaporate, keeping 
you dry, comfortable and safe. 

Bushwalkers, climbers, skiers, runners and golfers 
around the world depend on Gore-Tex® fabric garments, 
hats, gloves, 
footwear, tents and 
bivvy bags: 
protection from the 
elements and 
lightweight 
breathable comfort. 


Tape-Sealed Seams 

Seam sealing is critical to the performance of 
waterproof garments. Seams are permanently waterproofed 
and strengthened with hot-air-welded three-layer Gore-Tex® 
seam-sealing tape. 



The 1984/85 Australian Men's Alpine Ski Team wearing their 
Gore-Tex^ uniform. 


\ 



pores 

per square inch. 
Water can’t penetrate 
holes so small, wind 


Easy to Care For 

Gore-Tex® fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine washing 
using powder detergent. 

3-Year Warranty 

W L Gore and Associates offer a three-year warranty 
on Gore-Tex® fabrics used in garments bearing the Gore-Tex 
fabric warranty tag. You are assured 
of the best functional combination 
of weatherproof protection with 
breathable comfort, now with an 
unprecedented three-year warranty. 
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Top to Bottom 

The Northern Territory and Tasmania in pictures 



The Top End of Down Under by Peter Jarver 
(Thunderhead Photographies, 1986, RRP 
$29.95). 

With the debate on the future of Kakadu 
National Park hitting the headlines, the release 
of this book by photographer Peter Jarver is 
timely. Although covering the very ‘top end’ of 
Australia, a good third of the photographs 
present the rugged but serene beauty of 
Kakadu. The remaining fwo sections of this 
120-page full-colour volume touch upon the rest 
of the Northern Territory, including Darwin, 
Casuarina Beach, and Tabletop Range Park, 
and conclude with spectacular photographs of 
cloud formations and lightning displays peculiar 
to the coastal region. 

An insightful commentary, written by the 
author and Kerry Davies, accompanies the 
photographs. It provides a sufficient historical, 
economic and social perspective for the area, 
and the result is a serious and balanced 
introduction to the ‘top end’ of Australia, as well 
as a collection of superb photos. The work of 
Peter Jarver contributes not only to 
conservation efforts but also to the direction of 
Australian photography. His photographs of 
Darwin, in particular, reflect an understanding 
of form and colour that sees photography as 
beyond representational. 

These precisely exposed and impeccably 
printed photographs are unfortunately 
surrounded by thick, wobbly grey keylines with 
blobby corners, detracting from the overall 
impact of the images. The work of Peter Jarver 
deserves a more sympathetic graphic 
treatment. Nevertheless the volume remains an 
applaudable serious work. 

David Wong 

Myles Dunphy: Selected Writings compiled 
and annotated by Patrick Thompson (Ballagirin, 
1986, RRP $29.95). 

Myles Dunphy (1891-1985) was a legend in 
his lifetime in New South Wales, and probably 
beyond, among bushwalkers and the 
conservation movement. He was co-founder of 
the Mountain Trails Club, in 1914, one of the very 
early bushwalking clubs in Australia, and was 
the pioneer in this country of the idea of 
wilderness and its expression in National Parks. 

His extraordinarily comprehensive proposals, 
prepared mainly during the 1930s and 1940s, 
for a Blue Mountains National Park and a 
Snowy-1 ndi National Park, and several other 
parks and reserves in New South Wales, have 
all become realities, if much later and smaller 
than he had hoped. 

Myles’s ideas evolved from his explorations 
on foot and by canoe when the bush was really 
wild and remote. Lacking the topographical 
maps we now take for granted, he compiled his 
own, using his skill as an architectural 
draftsman. They are unique works of art which 
convey the shape of the land with great fidelity, 
and which contain abundant information, 
invaluable to walkers. An assiduous recorder, 
Myles kept diaries of his travels and a collection 
of his voluminous published writing. 

Patrick Thompson, himself a bushwalker and 
conservationist, won Myles’s trust in the later 


years of his long life and has produced from the 
journals an extremely handsome tribute in this 
book (launched by former NSW Premier, Neville 
Wran, last November). Of particular interest to 
walkers are the chapters on his expeditions and 
the production of his maps; together with the 
chapters on War, Religion, Politics, Family and 
Work, National Parks, and Wilderness, they 


alternatives: is mankind to have access to the 
seventh continent to provide for his needs as 
resources become exhausted elsewhere, or is 
all exploitation of the continent to be prohibited 
and the continent preserved as a wilderness 
area? 

Geoff Mosley puts the ACF view which, 
naturally, argues for the second alternative. He 



Barly-morning storm over Casuarina Beach, Northern 
Territory. Photo by Peter Jarver, reproduced from The 
Top End of Down Under. 

yield a rounded picture of a remarkable man. 
His eloquently expressed ideas about 
recreational walking, the value of wild places, 
the purposes and management of National 
Parks, and many other matters, are well worth 
pondering in these days of activities dubbed 
exploration and adventure and of dubious ‘uses’ 
of National Parks. 

The book contains excellent sepia 
photographs from Myles's collection and those 
of some of his colleagues, depicting people and 
places he knew; they are wonderfully clear, 
some having been taken more than 70 years 
ago. There are also reproductions of his maps, 
some of which are still in print. 

The history of the Australian conservation 
movement and of bushwalking are almost 
unknown facets of Australia’s social history. 
Patrick Thompson has done a fine job in 
bringing them to the fore, where they belong. 

Proceeds from the sale of this beautiful book 
will go to the Colong Committee to ensure that 
Myles's work can be continued. 

Sandra Bardwell . 

Antarctica-Our Last Great Wilderness by 

Geoff Mosley (Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 1986, RRP $12.95). 

Argument about the future of Antarctica 
revolves fundamentally around the following 


says ‘The hiost obvious way of implementing 
a “complete protection’’ option is through the 
strategy of a world park’. 

Although he writes ‘the (Antarctic) Treaty 
system does offer the best prospect for the 
protection of the Antarctic wilderness’, he 
criticizes steps being taken in Antarctic Treaty 
consultations to develop a ‘minerals regime’ 
that would control possible future exploitation 
of the continent. He considers that this pre¬ 
empts consideration of the full protection 
option. 

However at present there is no control 
mechanism which could prevent commercial 
exploitation in Antarctica should some large 
company decide to embark upon such an 
enterprise. The development of a ‘minerals 
regime’ is therefore, in my opinion, an urgent 
necessity. 

The author mistakenly assumes (pages 21 
and 24) that, because 12 nations originally 
signed the Antarctic Treaty, there were 12 active 
during the International Geophysical Year. In 
fact, there were only 11. 

Whatever your philosophy, you will find this 
book interesting, informative and attractive. The 
photographs are splendid and the conservation 
arguments, despite several unsubstantiated 
statements, are logically and succinctly 
presented. Pages 46-50, in particular, stimulate 
serious thinking. This is a short but useful 
reference book on Antarctic conservation. 

Phillip Law 
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PRE-WINTER PRICES ON 



-COUNTRY SLASHED AT 

a jays _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 




Ajays have forward ordered 
1987's best skis, bindings, boots 
and poles at tremendous savings 
on new season's prices - and you 
can benefit! 

LIGHTTOURING PACKAGE 
Jarvinen Lynx 

G+G Ski (51 -48-50)_RRP $149.00 

Skilom Auto 

NNNBinding_RRP$ 27.50 

AlpinaNNN 120Boot_RRP$ 82.00 

Exel Touring Pole_RRP $ 21.00 

Total RRP $279.50 

SLASHED TO: $219.00 

(You save $60.50) 

SPORTSKI PACKAGE 
TrakSeefeldSki 

(50-47-49)_RRP $199.00 

Skilom Manual 

NNN Binding_RRPS 33.00 

Alpina NNN 280 Boot_RRP $105.00 

Exel Altra Poles_RRP $ 26.50 

Total RRP $363.50 

SLASHED TO: $259.00 

(You save $104.00) 

GENERAL TOURING PACKAGE 
Jarvinen Viking 

G-I-G Ski (58-49-54)_RRP $160.00 

Skilom 41575 mm 

Binding_RRPS 19.95 

Alpina Trek Boot_RRP $132.00 

Exel Touring Pole_RRP $ 21.00 

Total RRP $332.95 

SLASHED TO: $262.00 

(You save $70.95) 

XCD / TELEMARK PACKAGE 
Rossignol Telemark 

TMS AR Ski (63-54-58)_RRP $290.00 
Skilom 425 Telemark 

Binding_RRPS 55.00 

MerrellXCD 

Telemark Boot_RRP $179.00 

Exel Touring Pole_RRP $ 21.00 

Total RRP $545^ 

SLASHED TO: $445.00 

(You save $100.00) 
Clioose from our great range of stOgear from 
Fischer, Asnes, Kneissel, Karhu, Jarvinen, Trak, 
Rossignol, Merrell, AHa, Solomon, Alpina, etc., etc. 
Plus a tiuge range of rudeocle, tents, sleeping 
bogs, clothing, crampons, ice tools, snowshoes 
and accessories suitable for ski-touring and generai 
bush and mountain walking. 

Mail order welcome. Send credit card 
details, cheque or money order. Add $10.00 for 
delivery in Victoria, $15.00 Interstate. 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 Canterbury Rd., 
Heathmont(Sth. Ringwood) 
Telephone 03-7204647 



Walking the Otways (Geelong Bushwalking 
Club, 1986, RRP $6.00). 

The forested ranges, valleys, waterfalls, and 
unspoiled coast of the Otways make one of the 
best walking areas in Victoria. The enterprising 
Geelong Bushwalking Club has done a splendid 
service tor walkers by compiling a compre¬ 
hensive guide to the area, much of it within 
Otway National Park. 

Over 50 walks are grouped according to the 
six localities on which they are based; in 
addition, two 'grand tour’ walks (of nine and ten 
days) are outlined. The walks are graded 
between easy and difficult. 

Short introductory sections give basic advice 
and tell how to use the track notes. Each group 
of notes is prefaced by a locality map, brief 
description of the features, and access and 
special points to remember. The track notes are 
on the left-hand page and the planimetric map 
(various scales) opposite. This format, 
combined with the wide spiral binding, should 
make the book easy to use. 

A summary of the route, maps required, 
general information, track notes, author, and 
date of survey are given for each walk. Readers 
are encouraged to use the tear-out page at the 
end to notify the club of any inaccurate 
information and suggested improvements. The 
cover is in colour; fair to good black-and-white 
photographs illustrate the text. 

When the book is reprinted, the editors could 
well consider improving the accuracy and 
readability of several maps. All places 
mentioned in the notes should appear on the 
accompanying map. On the whole, the track 
notes seem to be adequate, although they are 
unadorned by any background information—a 
necessary sacrifice to maintain the practical 
format. 

How has the club managed to set such a low 
price? Through advertisements, financial help 
from the Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs 
and the Department of Sport and Recreation, 
and a non-profit policy. Other clubs could well 
follow this example—an ordinary commercial 
publication would probably sell at twice the 
price. Send your cheque (postage is extra) to 
Walking the Otways, cF Geelong Bushwalking 
Club Inc, PO Box 675, Geelong, Vic 3220. 
Highly recommended. 

SB 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of New 
South Wales by Chris & Yvonne McLaughlin 
(Macstyle, 1986, RRP $12.50, including post, to 
PO Box 78, Hampton, Vic 3188). 

For a worn-out marathon paddler like me who 
has turned to canoe touring in his 'retirement', 
this book is most welcome and long overdue. 

Canoeing Guide to Victoria was first 
published in 1971 and is now in its fifth edition. 
Anyone who has done much canoe touring, 
particularly on white water, knows that this 
publication is invaluable when heading off for 
trips on rivers not previously paddled. Chris and 
Yvonne McLaughlin, the authors of Canoeing 
the Rivers and Lakes of New South Wales, 
contributed a great deal to the Victorian book 
and this experience has been put to great use 
in producing the NSW book. Why it has taken 
so long for someone to publish a book such as 
this for touring paddlers in NSW, and why it was 
finally published by Victorians, I do not know. 
This question is particularly pertinent given the 
many excellent and diverse waterways in NSW. 


The book gives basic introductory advice on 
safety and equipment, although this is obviously 
not designed to be comprehensive. The book's 
value is its descriptions of rivers and lakes from 
a canoeist's point of view. 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of New South 
Wales is divided into 11 sections with 
descriptions of the rivers in each relevant 
geographical area: Richmond River Valley, 
Clarence River Section, North Coast, 
Hawkesbury River System, South Coast, Snowy 
River Valley (including the Victorian section of 
the Snowy), Barwon/Darling River System, 
Macquarie River Valley, Lachlan River Valley, 
Murrumbidgee River Valley, and the Murray 
River Valley. 

Each river and lake is given a brief 
description, with attention given to the major 
rapids and hazards, Cbviously a book such as 
this can only be a guide, as there is no 
substitute for paddling the river. But the guide 
is useful to help paddlers decide whether a river 
they have not paddled before is either within 
their capabilities or, alternatively, exciting 
enough. The guide, of course, includes lakes 
as well. 

Although I have paddled only a few of the 
rivers and lakes described, the descriptions 
would be helpful to anyone heading off on a trip 
to one of them. No doubt there are some 
omissions (such as the best section of the 
Goobarragandra River) but the book is a step 
in the right direction and obviously the result 
of many years’ compilation. 

The division of waterways into areas rather 
than simply alphabetical order is good (an index 
is given at the back), but the book would be 
improved by more ordered layout and 
information. It is often difficult to work out the 
best levels at which to paddle a river, and the 
distances involved. The book needs a 'river level 
summary’, which lists the minimum, best and 
maximum levels for paddling rivers, and the 
location of the relevant gauge. It would be useful 
to have regional maps at the beginning of each 
section, and a summary of river particulars and 
other information (such as suitable river heights, 
maximum grade, distance, paddling time, 
relevant map and so on) as in Paddle About 
Tasmania. 

This book is a 'must' for anyone intending to 
do much touring paddling in NSW, and the 
authors are to be congratulated. 

James Sloan 

The Slater Field Guide to Australian Birds 

by Peter, Pat & Raoul Slater (Lansdowne- 
Rigby, 1986, RRP $29.95), 

Peter Slater’s was the first of the 
comprehensive field guides to Australian birds. 
In two volumes, it was cumbersome; one 
always seemed to be carrying the wrong 
volume when a difficult bird was seen, and 
many of the paintings were crude and wooden. 
Not so its successor. The Slater family has 
produced an entirely new book. Every plate has 
been redone and, with so much practice, the 
standard of Peter’s painting has improved 
enormously. Pat’s text is more detailed than in 
the paired volumes, although the distribution 
described in words sometimes differs from that 
shown on Raoul’s maps. 

Long and thin, the book is designed to fit into 
a genuine pocket, while tough binding prevents 
the birds escaping on a windy day. The size of 
the book, quality of the paintings, and tight 
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We know about 
cross-country 
skis 

Drop in some time 
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Find the answers in Loneiy Planet 
guidebooks for India, Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, the Americas, 
Australasia and the Pacific. 



Sth Yarra 3141 for a free booklist. 



organization make it the most utilitarian of 
currently available field guides. 

Stephen Garnett 

Tasmania’s Rainforests (The Wilderness 
Society, 1986, RRP $11.95). 

Tasmania’s magnificent, primeval forests are 
facing dire threats to their very existence. A 
strong and constant voice for their preservation 


stunning. Sadly Morcombe did not again make 
photography the theme of this book, as he has 
of his many others. His artistry has been 
devalued by his ambition to produce something 
more substantial. 

While searching for subjects, the author 
learnt where to find Australian birds. The idea 
of putting that information in a book was a good 
one, and the part of the book where he 



Fishbone water fern. Photo by Dennis Harding, 
reproduced from Tasmania's Rainforests. 

against rampant commercial exploitation, the 
Wilderness Society has published this beautiful 
reminder of what is at stake. Tasmania's 
Rainforests should appeal to the heart and 
conscience of every Australian bushwalker. 

A slim (60-page) soft-bound publication, 
Tasmania's Rainforests is a high-quality, A4-size 
book largely comprising superb colour photos 
of Tasmanian forest scenes. The brief text 
describes the different rainforest regions of 
Tasmania, and strongly indentifies the 
alarmingly varied plethora of threats to their 
natural beauty. 

For its price, Tasmania's Rainforests is an 
excellent buy and, as proceeds from its sales 
go to the campaign to save Tasmania’s forests, 
by buying this book you will also be buying 
something priceless. 

Chris Baxter 

The Great Australian Birdfinder by Michael 
Morcombe (Landsdowne-Rigby, 1986, RRP 
$59.95). 

Michael Morcombe is a superb photographer 
of wildlife. His extraordinary pictures of a rufous 
scrub-bird in full song, reproduced twice in this 
book, remain classics many years after they 
were taken, and included here are many other 
full-page portraits of birds which are equally 


describes ornithological foci is indeed useful. 
The remaining 80% adds nothing but price. The 
second half of the book, describing every 
species, is particularly superfluous, being 
covered so much more comprehensively by the 
many other bird guides on the market. And he 
should never have attempted to illustrate every 
species. To do this he has used many 
photographic failures and a set of very unhappy 
paintings. The amount of work in the book is 
prodigious, but a shorter version including only 
the portraits and the places to watch birds 
would have been so much more useful. 

SG 

Ferns and Allied Plants of Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia by Betty 
Duncan & Golda Isaac (Melbourne University 
Press, 1986, RRP $25). 

Do you remember where the elves used to 
live, the cleft of sheltered greenery on the dry 
hillside, or the corner of the old quarry where 
you once rode your bicycle? They were places 
dappled in mystery and fairy-tales, enchanted 
by the spells of seeping water and soft fern 
fronds. 

Whether you have such memories or not, 
ferns have pleasant associations for most 
people in this dry country. Certainly they are in 
fashion, and this comprehensive guide to the 
ferns of south-eastern Australia meets a long- 
felt need. It is a technical book, severely factual, 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE LI-LO AIRBED 
ASK FOR IT BY NAME 

NEW FAST INFLATE/DEFLATE VALVE. LI-LO have successfully used 
this fast inflafe/deflate valve in inflatable boats for years. Now every fabric airbed 
has this time-saving feature. The valve has two parts. It is important to ensure that 
the base is securely screwed into the fitting on the airbed. Place the loop round 
the fitting to secure against loss. The airbed can be inflated by hand- or foot-pump 

(with the special adaptor nozzle - 

provided), or by mouth (with or 
without the adaptor). The rubber 
diaphragm prevents air leakage. 

Screw on the cap when fully in¬ 
flated. To deflate, unscrew the 
entire base fitting. Care should 
be taken to avoid stripping the 
threads—a little Vaseline 
smeared on them before fitting 
is helpful. _ 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ONLY LI-LO AIRBEDS ARE 
BRANDED WITH THE LI-LO NAME. QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Distributed thro^Pghout Australia by Overseas Indents Ltd. Licensed by LI-LO, a division of Jacket 
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Challenging adventure week-ends. 


• Abseiling 

• Canyoning 

• Caving 

• Compass navigation walks 

• White water canoeing 

Write to or ring Mick for more details, 
information, and brochures. 87 Greenbank 
Drive, Werrington Dawns, NSW 2750. 
(047) 30 3503 


KAKADU 

And lots more too. Get off the beaten 
track and explore one of the last great 
wilderness areas in the world. Rugged 
escarpment, Aboriginal art sites, 
waterfalls galore, crystal clear pools just 
right for swimming and more. 

ARE YOU REASONABLY FIT? If so 
and if you have some bushwalking 
experience, why not see a unique part 
of Australia that can be reached only 
on foot? Walks range from 2 days to 3 
weeks. 

For details of the 1987 programme, 
write to: Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street, 

Millner (Darwin) NT 5792 
Prices are more than reasonable. 


TREKS & KSPEJMTIW 
Devices NEmE 


• Private & group custom-planned • Treks 
& expeditions to Nepal Hlmal • Full 
camping treks * Tha house (lodge) 
accommodation treks • Climbing expeditions 
• White water rafting • Fully inclusive 
Nepalese holidays • Expert advice and 
assistance for your own treks 
Australian agents; New South Wales and 
Victoria Johan Kruize, Binalong Trekking, 
Old Coach Road, Montrose 3765. Western 
Australia Brian & Helen Lever, Mandala 
Expeditions, Dairy Lodge, 32 Dairy Road, 
Darlington 6070. Tasmania Chris ^tterson, 
Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel, 28 Criterion 
Street, Hobart 7000. 

For details and brochure, please contact: 

Mike Cheney or Renchin Yonjan 

Treks & Expedition Services (P) Ltd, Comer 
House, Kamal Pokhari, Post Box 3057, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. Phone 41 2231. Cable 
CHENEY. Tfelex 2417 Press! NP 

































QUESTION: QUESTION: 


Which brand of 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

features: 
colourful, 
lightweight Taffeta 
fabrics; premium- 
grade white 
superdown; 3-D 
draught tube; 
collar draught 
tube; taped YKK 
zipper; tuck 
stitching; relocated 
chest draw-cord; 
efficient box-wall 
construction; 
anatomical shape; 
12 models to 
choose from; first- 
class machining; 
and is made in 
Australia? 


Which brand of 

RAIN 

JACKET 

features: 
dry oily parka 
cloth; long cut; 
chest map-pocket 
with zip; two large 
cargo pockets; full 
storm-cape; 

3-piece hood with 
visor; hood and 
waist draw-cord; 
two-way YKK 
zipper; 3 colours; 

5 sizes; Fastex 
press studs; storm 
cuffs; and is made 
in Australia? 


ANSWER: ANSWER: 

M®liT M®HT 

Trade enquiries only, to PO Box 995, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620 



but will undoubtedly increase understanding of 
the 120 or so species of ferns and their allies 
found in the area. You wiil now be abie to teli 
whether your chiidhood grotto was occupied by 
fiimy maidenhairs or prickiy rasp-ferns. 

Sadly not all species are accompanied by 
maps, for fear that rarer species couid be 
exterminated from the wiid by over-coilecting 
if their iocation was given too preciseiy. 

SG 

Native Plants of the Sydney Region by 

Margaret Baker, Robin Corringham & Jill Dark 
(Three Sisters, 1986, RRP $8.50). 

Pressed by destinations, hungering for 
horizons, many bushwaikers notice piants oniy 
when arrested by the spectacular. The Sydney 
region is blessed by many such plants. Stunning 
though the views may be, it is hard to raise more 
than an ambie through the springtime heath as 
one plant after another halts your progress. 

Most of them are illustrated and enter¬ 
tainingly described in this guide, which comes 
from the same stable as the guides to plants 
of the upper and lower Blue Mountains. The 
book is not comprehensive, but definitive 
identification is beyond its scope. Few 
bushwaikers wish to wrestle with dichotomous 
keys or huddle in the herbarium; all they want 
is a name. To name a plant, even if incorrectly, 
is to appreciate its difference from its fellows— 
part of a wider understanding of the diversity 
of the life we are privileged to experience. This 
guide, like its predecessors, fosters that 
understanding. 

SG 

50 Walks in the Grampians by Tyrone Thomas 
(Hill of Content, third edition 1986, RRP $8.95). 

Apart from the cover, the main change in this 
latest edition of Thomas's classic guide to 
walking in Victoria’s Grampians is that all the 
maps are new—an effective and sorely-needed 
change. 

Whilst Thomas or his book designers are 
never likely to take literary or graphic design 
circles by storm, he clearly knows the 
Grampians inside-out and has produced the 
most useful book of its kind. 

CB 

Classic Rock Climbs In Great Britain by Bill 
Birkett (Oxford Illustrated Press, 1986). 

The idea of a glossy 'selected climbs’ book 
to the UK has been done before and done much 
better. Described on the cover as ‘no T in a 
‘classic walks series'. Classic Rock Climbs in 
Great Britain does British rockclimbing, the 
pleasures of which are esoteric enough at the 
best of times, a disservice, There is not a single 
good photograph, both the text and book design 
are dull, and the choice of climbs is downright 
quirky. In the interests of conservation of trees, 
let us hope this book Is both the first and last 
of the proposed ‘classic walks series’. 

CB 

Other Titles Received 
Murder at the 14th Control by Wllf Holloway 
(Orienteering Service of Australia, 1986, $9.95). 
Starfish Wars by Robert Raymond (Macmillan, 
1986, RRP $24.95). 


Publications for possible re' 
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EQUAUTY 

EQUIPMENT 


frame allows greater freedom of 
movement without loss of 
stability. 

With varying specification, 


and a choice of capacities and 
colours there is a Lady Pulsar to 
suit every outdoor requirement. 


TRIONICLady 


The spectacularly successful 
SCARPA range of TRION 1C 
footwear includes a special 
model designed specifically to 
meet the needs of the lady 
walker. Probably the most 
technically advanced range of 
walking boots in the world, 
TRIONIC incorporates many 
unique features, and has 
constantly led the way with the 
introduction of innovative 
materials and constructional 
techniques. 

The “Lady” shares all the 
same basic characteristics as the 
rest of the COMFORT FLEX 
TRIONIC Range - blake sewn 
moulded nylon midsole; 
Skywalk® Trionic Sole with Yeti 
gaiter fitting faciiity and Safety 
Grip Heel®; HS12Calf leather 
upper; Cambrelle® lining; 


As more and more women 
become actively engaged in the 
outdoor field, specialist 
activities such as walking, 
climbing and mountaineering 
are no longer predominantly 
male pursuits. 

Because gear has always 
been designed for men, women 
have become accustomed to 
using the smaller sizes 
available, accepting the 
inevitable, and occasional, 
discomfort. Until now. 

Acknowledging this 
unsatisfactory situation, the 
Berghaus design team has 
developed a unique range of 
technically outstanding 
equipment specifically for 
women - the Lady Pulsar rucsac 
and Trionic Lady footwear - 
supplementing the universal 
popularity of Polarplus clothing. 


Lady Pulsar 


The Lady Pulsar range of 
medium sized rucsacs, with 
capacities of 40 to 55 litres, 
differs from conventional models 
in the use of tailored shoulder 
straps and a scallopped hip belt, 
both of which are specially 
designed for the female form. 
Manufactured in tough 
Ardura 1000, the Lady Pulsars 
incorporate a high grade 
aluminium frame. 

Encased in webbing for 
added strength, and covered in 
ADVENT a remarkable new body 
contact material, it has the effect 
of transferring the weight through 
the rucsac from the shoulders to 
the hips while maintaining the 
rucsacs anatomical shape. 

Designed with a slight fiare 
at the base to lift the bulk of the 
sac away from the buttock area, 
the anatomic 



removable footbed. However, it is 
made on a special narrow last 
particularly 
designed to 
provide 
a snug 
fit in the f 
and ankle 


Berghaus Polarplus'" 
clothing - active leisure wear that 
looks good, feels good and 
performs. A range of four 
garments in a choice of seven 
colours manufactured from the 
very latest in fabric deveiopment 
from Malden. It is a luxuriously 
soft, double-faced velour pile that 
contains nearly all the advantages 
of other pile fabrics, but with few 
of their faults. When a fabric with 
such outstanding performance 
characteristics is combined with 
Berghaus manufacturing quaiity 
and design expertise, a stunning 




A NEW full colour catalogue Is 
now available showing the whole 
range of Berghaus technical 
equipment and clothing. For your 
personal copy write to: 


Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd, 
Unit 14F, Hordern Piece, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050, 
Austraiia 
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berghaus 


Berghaus Limited, 

34 Dean Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 1PG. 
England, 
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Haute Couture 

Fashion in high piaces 


• Berghaus Boutique. Women designers at 
Berghaus are making their presence felt. The 
new Berghaus Pulsar range of medium-size 
packs includes three Lady Pulsar models. 

Lady Pulsar shoulder-straps, hip-belts, and 
flared frame staves are tailored to suit women. 
Lady Pulsar packs have fixed back lengths and 
40. 45 and 55 litre sizes. The Lady Pulsar 55BC 
has two main compartments with a curved zip 
access to the bottom compartment. RRP 
between $97.50 and $129.80 at Paddy Pallin 
shops. 

• Two-faced. Polarplus is a fine-denier double- 
faced polyester-velour pile. Polarplus is soft, pill- 
resistant, stretchable, and it absorbs little water 
and dries quickly. 



Berghaus Polarplus reversible jacket, left, and 
Polarplus smock. 

The Berghaus Polarplus jacket has a zip front 
closure and pockets, and comes in a choice of 
seven colours and five sizes. RRP $198 at Paddy 
Pallin shops. 

The Berghaus Polarplus reversible jacket has 
a porous polyester-cotton shell which can be 
worn inside or out. There are four colour 
combinations and five sizes. RRP $299 at Paddy 
Pallin shops. 

• Lady Oaintree. The Paddy Pallin Daintree 
jacket is made from proofed polyester-cotton 
and has been tailored to fit the female form! 
The Daintree has a shorter body and sleeves. 


shaped and pleated waist with draw-cord. 
Velcro wrist closure, and front zip closure with 
studded flap. The removable peaked cape-hood 
covers the shoulders and can be stowed in any 
of the three pockets. The Daintree is available 
in three sizes and two colours; red and a 
pleasing teal green (turquoise). The medium 
size jacket weighs 625 grams. RRP $119 at 
Paddy Pallin shops. 

• In Stride. The new Paddy Pallin Gore-lex 
overpants have an elasticized waist with an 
adjustable draw-cord back-band. Ankle-to-knee 
zips enable the overpants to be pulled on over 
boots, and seal with a stud and Velcro flap. RRP 
$139 at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Darting into the Fray. Berghaus Dart day 
packs have double-sewn and bound seams, 
contoured shoulder straps, a variety of pocket 
configurations, trendy colour schemes, and 
very snug-fitting lids. Eighteen, 20 and 30 litre 
Dart day packs cost between RRP $39.95 and 
$59.80 at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Stage Two. The new Outgear Kakadu 
rucksack adjustable harness is currently the 
subject of a registered design application. The 
Kakadu shoulder straps individually buckle to 
a web ladder. 

The 12-ounce proofed-canvas body has an 
abrasion-resistant double-nylon base, full-length 
canvas throat with draw-cord, extendable lid 
with weatherproof pocket, side compression 
straps, D-ring accessory attachment points 
(side pockets are optional), and a large front 
pocket. Seams are bound twice and 
double-sewn. 

The 50 litre Kakadu is available in short and 
medium back lengths, and the 70 litre size in 
medium and long back lengths. RRP $210, 

• Eureka! Stockade. Budget Stockade tents 
from Eureka! are for walkers with more dash 
than cash. The Alder Brook (twin crossed-hoop 
wedge, RRP $189), popular Caddis (three-hoop 
tunnel, RRP $255), and Wind River (four-hoop 
geodesic dome, RRP $275) are now only 
available as Stockade economy models. 

They have shock-corded hollow fibreglass 
hoops , and polyurethane-coated nylon taffeta 
floors and flys. The Alder Brook and Caddis both 
have two doors. Stockade tents do not have 
tape-sealed seams, or ultra-violet-resistant, 
colour-fast and two-metre water-column tested 
proofed nylon fabrics common to the standard 
Eureka! tents. 

• Pointers. New Suunto compasses available 
in Australia include the TK-1, a rubber-bodied 
capsule on a lanyard. RRP $17. The TK-3 has 
a magnifying lens moulded into the clear plastic 


compass base-plate, which slips into a 
protective leather cover. RRP $19.50. The mirror 
inside the MC-1 model's hinged protective lid 
is used for making accurate bearings. The MC-1 
also has magnetic deinclination adjustment (to 



Berghaus Lady Pulsar 55BC. 
compensate for variations in the earth's 
magnetic field), an inclinometer for estimating 
gradients and relative elevation, and a lanyard. 
RRP $50. 

• Stoke Love. The Optimus 85 Lake combines 
a large capacity kerosene stove with a light 
comprehensive cookset. Kerosene is a cheap, 
efficient and controllable fuel which is easily 
obtained in developing countries. The integrated 
tank and burner can boil a litre of water in four 
and a half minutes, and burns for over 70 
minutes before requiring refuelling. An insulated 
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Contact the adventure travel specialists - 
Thsbureau 

MELBOURNE 256 Collins Street. 

Phone (03) 653 7999 
SYDNEY 129 King Street. Phone (02) 233 2500 
BRISBANE 217-219 Queen Street. Phone (07) 221 2744 
ADELAIDE 32 King William Street. Phone (08) 2117411 
CANBERRA 5 Canberra Savings Centre, City Walk. 
Phone (062) 470 070 
PERTH 100 William Street 
Phone (09) 321 2633 
or your local Travel Agent. 


Side- 

Tasmania” 

When you really want to “walk on the wild side” 
Tasmania’s got it! 

Wild water rafting and canoeing through 
breathtaking rapids and ice clear rivers. Climb 
wilderness peaks amidst rugged mountain 
grandeur, trek wilderness trails and explore 
virgin bush almost untouched by man. Trout 
fish inland lakes unsurpassed in the Southern 
hemisphere or scuba dive in coastal waterways 
that abound in sealife of every description. 

Whatever your adventure we’ve got it with facilities 
and services to match your \ ^ 

budget and preferences. 


Walk on the Wild Side 
in Tasmfuiia. 




lasmania. 

BeTfempted. 


UJIUD 

COUTITRV 


Available through Mountain Designs Australia stores and other selected stockists. 


'Quest for the best 


Quest rucksacks, simply the best for 


lightweight backpacking and climbing 

Superb materials and meticulous construction make 
WILD COUNTRY sacs the finest choice for those who 
need reliable performance in any conditions. Just one 
feature of these packs is the unique dorsal hinge back 
support with 15mm high density closed cell foam pad¬ 
ding combined with a superb curved cut, to give you 
truly outstanding comfort. 


WILD 












Made by Australians, for Australians Australian made and Australian 
tested. At last, bombproof boots made to international standards for Australian conditions. 
Bunyip quality rivals th'e best from Europe. Bunyips are made to last. No short cuts, no 
nonsense. Leather is Best Leather-lined, full-grain leather uppers, thoroughly 
impregnated with a water-repellent. We know leather inside-out, only the best becomes a 
Bunyip. Insoles with a Memory Unique, friendly full-grain leather insoles mould 
to fit your feet. Steel shanks ensure that Bunyip boots flex where your feet flex. Plastic footbeds 
cradle your feet. All boots should be this comfortable. Australian Feet First World- 


HACKY^SACK 

You never know where it may lead... 



Stockists: 

Paddy Pallia 
Southern Cross, 
Mountain Designs, 
Cargills, Carry on 
Camping, and all 
good outdoor stores 
Tfade enquires: 
Wallaby G Promotions 
Pty Ltd, 

(02) 449 5852 
Mali Orders weicome: 

Send $9,95 (includes 
postage and handling) 
to Waltaby G Promotions 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 177, 
Pymble, NSW 2073 


KT Walker 




knob on the end of a shaft adjusts the heat 
output and operates the self-cleaning jet. 

The cookset is composed of two pots, a 
pan/lid, grip, packing strap, and windshields. 
The Loke weighs 1.4 kilograms and measures 
22 centimetres across and 10 centimetres deep 
when packed. RRP $200. 

• Dreaming I Suppose... Because of its 
modest size, the Australian walking community 
has failed to stimulate a progressive local 
specialist footwear industry. The spiralling cost 
of European walking boots however is breathing 
life into the Australian industry. A third- 
generation Australian ieather merchant has 
turned its attention to bushwalkers’ needs with 
impressive results. 

Bunyip boots are leather-lined and feature 
sturdy full-grain leather uppers and insoles. The 
insole is the heart of a boot, to which the upper 
and sole are attached. A leather insole is more 
malleable than the more common plastic 
insoles, and conforms to the shape of your feet. 

The stitch-down style Bunyip Kimberiey has 
eye- and hook-lacing; a size 42 pair weighs 1.2 
kilograms and costs about $120. 

The fair-stitch styie Bunyip Fiinders has a 
handsome single-piece upper, traditional lug 
sole, and D-ring lacing. A pair weighs 1.62 
kilograms and costs about $180. Sharing the 
same singie-piece upper, the Bunyip Bogong 
has a Vibram Skywalk sole which accepts 



Bunyip Bogong boots. 


Trionic gaiters. A pair weighs 1.28 kiiograms and 
also costs about $180. The Bogong is the first 
localiy made Scarpa-style cement-bonded boot 
for serious waiking. 

The fair-stitch styie Bunyip Grey Mare is the 
first Australian ski touring boot and will be 
available this winter. The Grey Mare has a 
single-piece upper, and D-ring iacing, A pair 
weighs 1.5 kilograms and costs about $200. 

• Run and Hide. Dehydrated meats are 
making a comeback! Giant Trees Foods in 
Murrumbeena, Melbourne, offers seven meal 





















When you buy a Lowe product, you are 
buying the result of years of research, 
development and revolutionary design. 
Conceived by Greg Lowe and his team, 
this combination of advanced technology 
and innovation has led to the production 
of rucksacks providing comfort, fit and 
control with the unique Torso Trac and 
Paralux Suspension Systems. 

Like Lowe, you can be out there — 
setting the pace. 









macpac 

•flows with your body 


When you walk, your back 
hinges at the waist and moves 
independently of your hips. 

On other harness systems, the 
hipbelt is rigidly attached to 
the pack, severely restricting 
your natural body movement. 

The unique MACPAC 


hipbelt is centrally pivoted, so 
it sits perfectly still on pur 
hips, freely bearing weight, 
while the pack sits snugty on 
your back, following its every 
move. 

Unrestricted movement... 
Maximum comfort. 



macpac 




varieties, including three vegetarian, in single¬ 
serve packets: chilli, curried and Hawaiian beef, 
Aussie stew, and curried, oriental, and trad¬ 
itional vegetarian dishes. The recipes are 
relatively imaginative and seasoning generous. 

The plastic pouches seem adequate, though 
a little frail. 

Soaking an evening meal all day while you 
walk will enhance reconstitution. Why not start 
soaking the previous evening? 

Each sachet weighs 125 grams and costs 
between RRP $3.90 and $4.70. 

• Strain. Often mountain steams are not as 
pristine as they appear. Australians are lucky; 
we are not used to approaching remote 
watercourses with the caution warranted 
overseas. An alternative to carrying safe water 
with you is treating the water you find. Adding 
chlorine or iodine will kill most micro-organisms 
but is distasteful, and the effectiveness subject 
to many variables. Rather than adding anything 
to the water, removing contamination by 
filtration is appealing. 

Once only possible in the laboratory, 
convenient micro-filtration in the field is now a 
reality. The Swiss Katadyn pocket filter pumps 
a litre of water through 0.2 micron pores in 90 
seconds. (A micron is one thousandth of a 
millimetre.) The ceramic filter is impregnated 
with silver to prevent the growth of bacteria. 
Micro-organisms larger than 0.2 micron are 
removed, safeguarding against amoebic and 
shigella dysentries, bacterial diarrhoea, 
bilharzia, cholera, giardia, liver fluke, parasites 
and typhoid. Even very murky water can be 
transformed. 

The Katadyn pocket filter pump weighs only 
650 grams and comes with a storage pouch, 
cleaning brush, and a hose with intake strainer. 
RRP $328, 

Katadyn filters (portable and domestic) are 
supplied to UNICEF agencies, armies, 
adventure travel organizations, and expeditions 
around the world, and are available in Australia 
from Katadyn Products, 29 Stewart Street, 
Wollongong, NSW 2500. (042) 27 2473. 

• Strapless. Cassin 200C Step-in 12-point 
crampons are made from tempered nickel- 
chrome-molybdenum, and like other strapless 


Cassin 200C step-in crampons. 
crampons are designed for use with rigid-soled 
boots with generous welts. A pair weighs only 
880 grams and costs $135. 

• Up Tight! From Spelean, comes the latest 
in uninhibiting leg wear for rock athletes; made 
for climbers by cavers (sounds like a goblin 
conspiracy). Spelean Uptights feature 
fluorescent two-way stretch Lycra, stretch- 
stitched and overlocked seams (reinforced at 
the crutch), flat non-rolling elastic waist, and 
dynamic and bizarre designs. Never let it be 
said that rockclimbers are self-conscious, RRP 
$44.95. 
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macpac 

^"toiws the raln^^ 



Don't let the rain spoil your 
fun. MACPAC makes the most 
waterproof rucksacs around. 

The secret is AzTec, a 
specialised pack fabric 
designed to satisfy MACPAC'S 
unique demands for weather 
proofness and durability. 


AzTec is a tightly woven 
blend of polyester and cotton, 
treated with a highly effective 
waterproofing solution. This 
solution is absorbed right into 
the fabric, creating a degree of 
waterproofness that other pack 
fabrics cannot match. 



macpac 




XCSKI 

MSTRUCIOR 

Smiths Skinny Skis of Mt St Gwinear are iooking for a 
motivated ASF cross country ski instructor to join our 
smaii, progressive company for winter '87. This is a tuii- 
time position to head our ski schooi based on Mt St 
Gwinear. Further enquiries weicome, piease phone Ros 
or Nev Smith on (05f) 22 f718. Appiications, stating 
personai detaiis, qualifications, experience, and 
references to: The Managing Director, Smiths Skinny 
Skis, PO Box 196, Churchill, Victoria 3842. 




The 1987 edition of Australia’s climbing 
magazine (including a guidebook to Sydney and 
its infamous sea cliffs, and descriptions of 
almost 200 new routes at Mt Arapiles) is now 
available, for $4.95, at specialist outdoor 
shops, or direct from the publisher. 

Rock 1985 and 1986 are also available for 
$4.95 each. Use the order form in this issue to tell us 
what you want! 
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Ascenders 


A Wild mini-survey to get you aioft 


• Tools For the Ascent of Man. Ascending 
a rope with camming devices that grip the rope 
is common practice in caves and on ciiffs. But 
how safe are ascenders? 

Recent tests performed at a Nationai 
Association of Testing Authorities (NATA) 
registered faciiity in Sydney indicate that the 
strength of ascenders on the Austraiian market 
varies significantiy. Jumar, Kong, Petzi, and 
iong-bodied CMi and SRT ascenders were 
tested. 

For speieoiogists, ascenders make iong 
verticai ascents immeasurabiy easier than the 
now oid-fashioned method of ciimbing a steei 
wire iadder. Rockciimbers use ascenders when 
foiiowing a ieader on artificiai ciimbs, and whiie 
back-roping—that is, using an ascender as a 
siiding beiay to protect them when ciimbing 
aione. 

Whiie an ascender may oniy ever have to 
take the static weight of one person, unforeseen 
circumstances couid mean that the ascender 
has to take a iot more strain. This is especiaiiy 
the case if a back-roping ciimber faiis any 
distance, or if the ascender is to be used in a 
rescue operation. 

Testing (with 11 miiiimetre Edeirid static rope) 
was carried out at A Nobie & Son Ltd's NATA- 
registered test faciiity at Siiverwater in Sydney. 
Figures given show the force under which the 
ascender faiied to hoid the rope. The New South 
Waies Department of Labour and industry 
requires equipment for carrying peopie on iifts 
and aeriai ropeways to bear a ioad at ieast ten 
times greater than the safe working ioad. if 


Ascenders 
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on the sheif. 

Distortion of the section of the body 
enciosing the cam and the rope was the main 
probiem with the three ascenders that faiied to 
maintain a grip on the rope. Under stress this 
section bent outwards, enabiing the rope to siip 
and, in the case of the CMi ascender, to siip 
out of the ascender aitogether. 

The Kong ascender had iet the rope siip from 
the face of the cam to between the side of the 
cam and the body of the ascender, if the rope 


had siipped to the other side of the cam it wouid 
aiso have been reieased. 

The Swiss Jumar and the Austraiian-made 
Singie Rope Technique (SRT) ascenders 
performed simiiariy. Both cut the rope sheath; 
the Jumar at 7.7 kiionewtons, and the SRT at 
7.8 kiionewtons. Neither dispiayed visibie 
distortion of the cam enciosure, and neither 
aiiowed the rope to siip. Re-designing the traiiing 
edge of the cams might aiiow further tests to 
better indicate the reai strength of these two 
ascenders, because neither had reached the 
point of mechanicai faiiure. it appeared to be 
the sharp angie of the cam’s traiiing edge which 
caused the sheath to be cut. 

Tests were aiso performed on the body 
strength of the three strongest ascenders, 
invoiving attachment at the top and bottom eye- 
hoies provided. Aii faiied at the top eye-hoies. 
The Jumar probabiy faiied eariier because it is 
cast rather than extruded and miiied iike the 
SRT and CMi products. Extruded aiuminium 
tends to stretch before breaking. The ascending 
test showed that body strength is not a factor 
affecting the Jumar's strength in normai use, 
but they shouid probabiy be discarded or 
treated with caution if they are d 


Under normai conditions, an ascender used 
to ciimb a rope oniy has to support about 75 
kiiograms, the weight of an average maie. The 


tests were haited at 100 kilograms so that the 
ascenders could be examined to ensure that 
no problems are likely to occur under normal 
operating conditions. All passed this 
examination, so do not panic if you already have 
a model that has been less successful in these 
tests. It probably will not let you down, but do 
not overload it. If you are back-rope belaying 
only use the best, or use a friction device 
specifically designed for back-roping. 

Ropes should be hung from multiple-point 
anchors and protected from possible abrasion 
before being ascended. Always tie the rope 
being ciimbed to your harness (or even have 
someone belay you with an additional rope), 
making sure that the ascenders are never your 
only grip on ‘the thread of life’. Periodically re¬ 
attach yourself to the rope to reduce the 
distance you would fall in the event of an 
accident. Ascender accidents usuaiiy occur 
while the ascenders are being engaged or 
disengaged from the rope. Be particularly 
cautious when ascending diagonally or 
negotiating a horizontaiiy rigged rope. 

Lyle Class 



warn 


When there is no second chance... 



SRT singie- (400 gm) 
and doubie-rope (480 
gm) Descenders 
self-arrest under 
body-weight yet give 
precise, finger-tip 
control of rate of 
descent and don’t 
twist ropes. Crafted 
from stainless steel 
and hardened 
aluminium, they are 
designed for 6 to 13 
mm ropes and are 
ideal for vertical 
caving and abseiling. 

SRT Ascenders for 

verticai caving and 
big wail climbing are 
available with short 
(420 gm/pair) or 
long (500 gm/pair) 
extruded aluminium 
bodies with a baked 
enamei finish. The 
stainless steel cam 
and safety catch 
prevents accidential 
release of rope (from 
7 to 13 mm) but can 
be engaged and 
disengaged single- 
handed. 


Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale NSW 2223, Australia, phone (02) 57 6420 
Wholesale, retail, and world-wide mail order — write for free catalogue 


Manufacturers and retailers of the world’s finest adventure hardware 
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"^designed for the^ 
toughest conditions 



Australia and New Zealand 
are amongst the toughest 
environments in the World. 

Our vast wilderness areas 
range from rugged mountains 
to tropical rainforests. This 
extreme range of conditions is 
as unique as our combination 
of outdoor pursuits. So to be 
effective, the equipment we 
use needs to be designed for 
our own environment. 

Most international brands 
are designed for less 


strenuous environments in 
Europe and America. Mostly, 
they’re too small, not 
weatherproof, even made in 
Asia. 

Because MACPAC lives 
right here, their equipment is 
specifically designed and 
manufactured for our 
conditions. /Is a result, 
MACPAC is more 
comfortable, more waterproof 
and tougher than any other 
rucksac you'll find anywhere. 


Photo: Rod Turner NSW 



SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

^ Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
/ A ^ Fleece Jackets 

\A \ \ Jackets 

Ir "'tu I Gaiters 

/ " 1 1 d Water Bag 

/ / MTT 

A \ I \ \ 

Sizes from 2 years to aduit 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 


BUSHWALKING 
TREKKING 
NORDIC SKIING 

shop at 68 Whitehorse Road, 
Deepdene 3103. (03) 817 4683 
and also at Tooronga Village 

ASnoir 

Easy Parking • Sharp Prices • Ski Hire 



Zamberlan 


Lightweight Boots 
for Total Comfort, 
Total Performance 

















Peace, Love, 
and Happiness 

Pilgrim trekkers give us curry 


Congratulations to Graeme Hill and Jon and 
Brigitte Muir for their successful ascent of 
Shivling {Wild no 22). We appreciate the 
difficulties of the expedition, being 'the trekkers’ 
who visited their Advance Base Camp at 
Tappovand. 

However, it is disappointing to see Wild 
publish an article which is apparently at odds 
with its supposed ideals: ‘the often intensely 
personal, almost spiritual nature of involvement 
with (wilderness)'. 

The Ganges River, the Gangotri region and 
Shivling in particular are of enormous 
significance, spiritually, to millions of Hindus. 
Every summer pilgrims journey thousands of 
kilometres to purify themselves in the icy waters 
of the Ganges, and to receive blessings from 
religious teachers in the area. One such 
teacher lived on the desolate meadow at 
Tappovand; less than 100 metres away was the 
Australian Base Camp. 

In ‘Shivling Sojourn' we were saddened by 
the absence of any comment relating to this 
aspect of the area. We are concerned that Wild, 
through publishing the article, is promoting 
expeditions which have no empathy for the local 
people and their traditions. This disregard was 
also conveyed by the mountaineers in their 
attitude to their cook and the death of their 
liaison officer, both of whom were working 
under trying conditions. 

Surely Wild should be encouraging 
Australians, young and old, to interact positively 
with people at all levels of an expedition. In 
future we hope W/7dwill publish articles which 
describe more than purely technical conquests 
by Australians overseas. 

Fiona Walsh & Carolyn Goba 
Perth, WA 

Gear Freaks of the World Unite! 

As an avid fan of W;7d since its inception, I feel 
somewhat disillusioned after your editorial in 
Wild 22. In that editorial you imply that 
becoming techno-materialistic is undesirable, 
yet in that same edition there are at least 37 
advertisements extolling the virtues of the latest 
technology in outdoor equipment. The revenue 
received from the companies who place these 
advertisements is the lifeblood of your 
magazine; your hypocrisy amazes me ... 

If people feel that by purchasing state-of-the- 
art equipment their adventures become more 
enjoyable andtor safer, then surely you are not 
in a position to criticize. 

It is irrelevant what gear is taken into the 
bush, as long as people do not damage the 
environment, nor affect other people who are 
there to enjoy it also. Increasingly, the old adage 


of ‘take only photographs, leave only footprints’ 
needs to be adhered to, regardless of the 
equipment used. 

C Davie 
Hawthorn, Vic 

PS Should your new-found principles prevent 
you from testing any techno-materialistic 
equipment that your advertisers send you, my 
friends and I will be only too happy to oblige. 

Yes, Minister 

In your Editorial {Wild no 23) you sounded a 
timely warning about creeping developments 
in national and other parks. 

I could take issue about your extravagant 
references to power-hungry government 
agencies, opulent budgets and huge staffs, but 
there are three more important issues 
deserving of comment. 

National Parks are set aside for the 
preservation of the flora and fauna that have 
always been there and which need protection 
from human visitors, including those who ‘tread 
softly’. For example, restriction of activity, for 
a limited period, because peregrine falcons (an 
endangered species) are nesting, is quite 
legitimate. (See Wild Information in this issue. 
Editor) 

Rather than welcoming the declaration of 
new parks, we should look more carefully at the 
areas which are the subject of National Park 
campaigns. Are they worth it? Do they measure 
up to international standards? For example 
grazing, logging and mining were all taking 
place in the area of Bogong National Park 
before it became a park. Perhaps that 
declaration was not warranted at that time. 

The real threat to our parks is not from 
management agencies but from other 
government and private bodies involved in 
tourism. They believe our large parks could 
attract far more people and dollars, especially 
from the lucrative overseas market, if there 
were a hut or two here, a track or three there, 
and a road somewhere else. The signs are that 
such ideas are gaining widespread support. 

Sandra Bardwell 
South Yarra, Vic 

Sandra Bardwell is employed by Victoria’s 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands. 

Married Bliss? 

Wild's outstanding achievement has been its 
marriage of wilderness adventure with 
conservation. With so much of our wild heritage 
destroyed, it is critical that we all practice 
minimal impact and that we seek to protect 


remaining wilderness from its multitude of 
threats. 

Your strong editorials and Wild Information 
columns have been consistent in bringing the 
threats to our attention and in advocating 
conservation of wild places. 

The era of the ill-prepared great white 
adventurer running roughshod over the 
landscape and the lives of his companions is 
over. Modern sensibilities and a sprinkling of 
modern equipment make for sensitively 
conducted adventure .. . 

In light of all this I question your decision to 
publish an account of the 1986 Greenland kayak 
expedition (see Wild Information, Wild no 
23). . . The expedition started at the beginning 
of winter. 

From my experience of two six-week Arctic 
canoe trips, I suggest that the northern summer 
is the only time to be on the water. The risks 
of wilderness travel are real (indeed that is part 
of the attraction) and must be faced when they 
naturally occur. But to invite them in advance 
is foolishness. 

I hope you continue to promote adventure 
with sensitivity. Perhaps the Greenland kayak 
story could be used in an article on drawing the 
line between adventure and foolishness. 

Joss Haiblen 
Downer, ACT 


Me Too 

I enjoyed the ‘Tasmania; Coast to Coast' 
account by Roddy Maclean in Wild no 22, but 
feel I must mention that a successful attempt 
at such a traverse was made in 1982. 

Greg Holschier, Mike Janowsky, Linton 
Kerber and myself, from Bendigo College of 
Advanced Education, did the walk as part of the 
two-year Associate Diploma of Outdoor 
Education course conducted at the college. We 
started our Trans Tasmanian Expedition at 
Cockle Creek on 22 August and arrived at 
Penguin on the north coast on 20 September, 
after 30 days. During the 30 days we 
encountered 21 days of rain or snow, and 
countless swollen creeks and rivers—with 
close encounters at both the Gordon and Gell 
Rivers. We also had leeches, blisters and two 
cases of fluid on the ankle ,., 

Our major sponsors were ... 

David Chandler 
West Beach, SA 


Readers’ letters are welcome. A selection will be published in 

be published. Write to the Editor. Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran. 
Victoria 3181. 
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Safer drinking 
water anywhere 


It’s so easy to reduce the risk of 
illness, with a Katadyn water fiiter. 


Indispensible for campers, backpackers, fishermen, mountaineers, river run¬ 
ners, giobetrotters, missionaries, geologists and workers in disaster areas - 
standard issue with the International Red Cross and the armed forces of many 
nations - essential equipment for survival kits. 

Manufactured in Switzerland for over half a century, Katadyn's Water Filters ai 
based on the proven and simple mechanical principle of ultrafiltration through a 
0.2 micron approx, microporous ceramic filter element. 

Harmful bacteria, protozoa, fungi, cysts and parasites are removed, including the chemically 
resistant infectious agents of giardia, the amoebic and shigella dysenteries, and also those causing 
typhoid, cholera, biiharzia, and a long list of other dangerous diseases. Larger parasites such as 
liver flukes are also eliminated. 

No chemicals are used in the Katadyn disinfection process. In contrast to chemical methods 
based on chlorine and iodine compounds, the effectiveness of ultrafittration does NOT 
depend on uncontrollable field variables such as the temperature and acidity of the water, or 
on the type and quantity of dissolved or suspended mineral or organic matter. 

Neither is there any question of how much chemical to use, how long a contact time you need, 
how long and how vigorously you must stir the water to make it safe, or whether the chemicals 
have lost potency with time or exposure to heat or moisture. 

And, unlike chemical methods, Katadyn Pocket Filters work equally well with turbid water 
heavily laden with silt or algae and will clarify the water as well as disinfecting it. 

The Katadyn Pocket Filter has a built-in pump to develop the pressure needed for rapid filtra¬ 
tion. With little effort you can produce 3/4 liter (quart) per minute of safe drinking water. 

A silver lining firmly fixed to the inside of the ceramic element prevents the growth of algae or 
bacteria into the surface, keeping it free of contamination. No chemicals are added to the 
purified water and none are removed - the water retains its natural mineral content. Neither 
will seawater or brackish water be made potable as no salts are removed. 

The Pocket Filter is compact - only 250 mm (10") long and 50 mm (2") in diameter - about the 
size of a two-cell flashlight. Weighs only 650 grams (23 oz.) or much less than a one liter 
(quart) canteen of water. Save weight by carrying a Pocket Filterand using available raw water 
- eliminate the burden of bringing along large stocks of «safe» water! 

With proper care, your Pocket Filter will last many years without the need for consumable 
chemicals or disposable filter elements. Even if it should plug up when pumping turbid water, 
full flow is quickly restored by wiping or brushing off the raw water side of the filter element. 
You can do this hundreds of times before you need to replace the ceramic filter element. 
Katadyn Pocket Filters come with a 75 cm (30") suction hose fitted with an intake strainer to 
eliminate coarse debris, a cleaning brush and user instructions - all of which packs neatly 
into the zippered soft carrying case also included. 

EPA Registration # 39444-1 
EPA Establishment * 39444-SW-01 


Available from good 
bushwalking shops. RRP 

$328 

For further information write 
to Katadyn Products, 29 

Stewart Street, Wollongong, 
NSW 2500. Telephone (042) 
27 2473 


Certificates of the effectiveness of KATADYN Water Filters on file at the 


Red Cross, Geneva ■ Swiss Tropical Institute, Basle • Uni- 
jch Pasteur Institute, Lille Harvard University, Cambridge ■ 
University of Costa Rica, San Jose • National Institute of Hygiene, Lima ■ 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay ■ Harcourt Butler Institute, Rangoon ■ Public 
Health Department, Sydney ■ Bureau of Health, Manila ■ Africa Inland 
Mission, Kampala Ministry of Health, Cairo ■ Ross Institute of Tropical 
Medicine, London ■ The Michigan University School of Public Health.- 













Mammut 

Spider 

Climbing 

Rope 

$199 

• Max. Force: lOOOdaN 

• Weight: 76g/m 

• 11mm X 50m 

• Elongation in use: 6.0% 

• Colour (Campari) 



Brisbane 

Sydney 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

Fremantle 

Perth 


(07) 221 6756 
(02) 267 8238 
(062) 47 7153 
(03) 67 3354 
(08) 232 0690 
(09) 335 9299 
(09) 322 4774 
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Hclly-Hanscn 


UFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, It’s J 
Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER you need. I 

Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER underwear is thin, light and stretches 1 
to torm-fit your body. Worn skin tight, LIFA SUPER traps a layer 
of still air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between I 
your body and the environment. You lose less body heat. 

LIFA SUPER is made from polypropylene which doesn't absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through LIFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. LIFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, dance, run, 
cycle, windsurf or sleep ... start with LIFA SUPER then decide 
what else you'll need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works. 

Ask anyone who wears it. 



090, 066, 008, 005, 025, 026, 000, 036, 032, 061_ 

Available from all good outdoor shops 


fitiinniii 



BACKPACK ADVENTURE SPECIALISTS 

We offer the best equipment, 
advice and service. 

• Bushwalking • Climbing 

• Trekking • Travelling 

• Cross country skiing 

• Mountaineering 

• Abseiling • Canyoning 
Professional advice is only 
a call away (02) 267 3639 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 

(corner Bathurst Street) 
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All the gear you need 
to enjoy a holiday 
in Tasmania 

• Maps, books and local know¬ 
ledge to help you plan your 
wilderness activities. 

* Awide selection of freeze dried 
food, fuel and all your require- 
menfs. 

* Mail orders welcome 

• Orders prepared for collection 
in Hobart or with Bushwalkers 
Transport. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 

32 CRITERION STREET. 



For South-west Tasmania; Scotts 
Peak, Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers; Lake St 
Clair, Frenchmans Cap and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 
Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street Hobart 7000 
(above Paddy Pallin) 

(002) 34 2226 all hours. 

Shellite and metho available. 



Let Par-Avion help with your 
Tasmanian adventurel 
We will fly you into wild Tasmania 
-with National Parks our specialty: 
Freycinet, Maria Island, South-West 
(Coxs Bight and Melaleuca Inlet), 
Cradle Mountain and more... 
Personal and group transport. 
Supply drops. Regular scenic 
flights. Photography. 

Cambridge Aerodrome Hobart 
m02) 48 5390 Telex AA 57164. 
Postal address PO Box 300 
Sandy Bay Tasmania 7005 


Wilderness 

Tours 


ness. Tours available include 

■ South Coast Track, 

■ South-west Cape area, 

■ Port Dovey standing camps. 
For further details contact: 
Wilderness Tours Geeveston Tas¬ 
mania 7116(002)97 1384 or any 
office of the Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment Tourist Bureau. 
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l^^nania. 

Be'Rmpfed. 


CXJTSPORTS 

Plastic Kayaks 
priced to start 
a Revolution 


Now at 

OUTSPORTS 

Cascade TS - $495 


Dura 

Dancer 

Venturer 

Olympia 

$ 


- $520 

- $590 

- $640 

- $625 

340B Hawthorn Rd 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph: (03) 523 5727 
36 Young St 
Frankston 3199 
Ph: (03) 783 2079 


OUTDOOR VENTURES 
GEELONG 
The Outdoor 
Recreation Specialists 

• CANOEING 

• BUSHWALKING 

• CROSS COUNTRY SKIIN(1 

• ROCKCLIMBING 

• CYCLE TOURING 

• CAMP-OUTS 

• GOLD PANNING SAFARIS \ 



FOR YOUR SPECIALIST 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT, 
CLOTHING AND ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL BOOKINGS 
Shop 11, Pakington Arcade, 
Pakington Street, Geelong West, 
Phone (052) 22 4949 or 43 9487 (AH) 





























The most talked about 
range of rucksacks in Australia 

H 




MOUNTAIN PACKS ALPINE PACKS 

SOFT PACKS TRAVEL PACKS ^ 

Wm rhm 

strife® 

1 

For further information on the extensive Lowe range, please contact: DB Biggs Pty Ltd, 253 Sussex Street, Sydney NSW 2000, Telephone (02) 29 1467 or 290 1687, Telex (071) 26586 
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We have 
opened in 



TYPHOON DRY JAPARA PARKA 

Traditional style japara rain parka with full zip front, 
storm cuffs and ample pockets. Blue, Green or Red 
Childs sizes $55.00 

Youths sizes $65.00 

Adults sizes S,M,L, XL, XXL $79.50 


EXCITING PRODUCTS 



STING TENT (2 person) 

This tent has a lot to offer! It is a four-pole, free¬ 
standing rectangular dome design with two entrances 
and vestibules. The two-entrance design provides 
excellent flow-through ventilation. The ripstop nylon 
fly is factory tape seam-sealed and the tub floor is 
seamless. Insecf screens on both entrances keep the 
bugs out. Weight: 3.5 kg $475.00 
(Manufactured by Fairydown - separate brochure on 
request.) 


oWacpac'TWAile/ljjess 

Equijanent 

MACPAC TENTS 

OLYMPUS (usually $545) $475.00 

DELTA II (3-4 person) $358.00 


MACPAC PACKS 


ALP SPORTS CASCADE RAIN PARKA 

A new product to the Australian market, this garment 
has proved tremendously successful in torrential rain 
conditions in New Zealand. The fabric is a taffeta 
nylon with a tough PVC waterproof coating. This 
combination provides optimum waterproofness with 
minimal weight. All seams are factory tape sealed. 
Sizes XS to XL $89.50 Mid blue or Magenta 


MACPAC TORRENT RAIN PARKA 

Similar to the Cascade Parka but with the addition of 
under-arm zips. Sizes XS to XL Blue or Green $99.50 


ALP SPORTS GUARANTEE 

PRODUCTS 

All products are guaranteed against faulty materials 
and workmanship. 

SERVICE 

We guarantee prompt service. All orders will be 
despatched by midday the foliowing day after receipt 
of your order. For out-of-stock items we will either 
place on back order for you (and notify you of the 
delay) or we will refund your payment. For urgent 
courier despatch of goods, we can quote you prices 
and times when you telephone. 

PRODUCT RETURNS 

Goods may be returned, if unused, within two weeks 
of purchase for either a full refund on the price paid 
for the product, or for colour/size/model swaps. In the 
case of product swaps, postage costs will apply again. 


TRILOGY TENT (2 person) 

A roomy three-pole tunnel tent from Fairydown. 
Weight: 3.3 kg $399.50 



TERRA NOVA PACK 

This iarge capacity (75-80 litres) pack from Fairydown 
has fittings for ice axes, crampons and optional side 
pockets. An excellent alpine pack for long trips into 
the mountains. Single compartment with one-size 
adjustable harness. Cordura nylon. $139.00 


TORRE (usually $299) $229.00 

ASCENT (usually $255) $199.00 

CANYON (usually $289) $219.00 

CERRO $169.50 

VENTURE I $119.50 

VENTURE II $139.50 



POLYPROPYLENE BODYWEAR 

Our polypropylene is made from a special Merkalon 
yarn. It’s extra stretchy and will hug your warmth in, 
while moving every way you do. Colours are loud — 
you won't go unnoticedi Colours available: 

Bumblebee, Redback, Pinstripe, Pink Panther, Rosella, 
Pacifica ... or plain Navy. Sizes: S, M, L, XL 
Long Sleeve Top $19.50 

Short Sleeve Top $17.50 

Zip Polo Neck Top $25.50 

Long John Pants $20.50 

Gloves (Navy only) $4.50 


POLYPROPYLENE SOCKS 

Excellent wool/polypropylene blend loop pile socks 
which are fast-drying, durable and very comfortable. 
Mid calf length. Navy, Red, Green. Sizes: S (2-5), 

M (6-10) L (11-13) $9.00 


Telephone Melbourne (03) 417 6682 (reverse charges calls accepted for orders over $500) 































AUSTRALIA 


EXCITING PRICES 



KASHGAR TRAVEL PACK 

The simple, comfortable and robust harness system Is 
available In three sizes (S, M, L) for correct back 
fitting. The single compartment sac opens out for 
convenient packing of gear and has a separate access 
for a sleeping bag. Lash tabs on the top can be used 
for strapping on tents, sleeping mats or the odd piece 
of excess baggage,but not that you will probably need 
it - this pack has a huge volume (80 litres).When you 
are sightseeing or on alrplane/traln/bus, the front 
pocket detaches and you have a convenient day pack 
complete with padded shoulder straps and that 
essential Internal document pocket to keep valuable 
documents safe. The whole pack neatly converts to a 
suitcase. $169.00 


ASOLO GLISSADE 310 CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI BOOTS 

Top quality XC boots from Asolo Sport. Sizes: 5-11'/i 

$114.80 



A solidly-made bushwalking boot for rugged terrain, 
the TRAIL features a single piece (no seams) anfibio 
calf leather upper which Is strongly stitched to the mid¬ 
sole. The Vibram Montagna sole can be replaced (after 
years of wear). Bellows tongue with hook and D-ring 
lacing. Sizes 36-48 $149.50 


FUEGO 

Made exclusively for Alp Sports In Italy, the Fuego has 
a combination suede/Cordura upper with suede lining 
and bellows tongue. It features the new 
ultralightweight Vibram microporous sole which make 
the boots Ideal for travel footwear and general casual 
wear. Sizes 36-48 $99.50 


BACKCOUNTRY 

The BACKCOUNTRY Is the same style as the Fuego 
but with a heavier Skywalk sole which Is more suited 
to light track walking. Sizes: 36-46 $89.50 


ALP SPORTS CORDURA GAITERS 

Knee-high Velcro-closing snow gaiters ridiculously 
priced at $15.95. S, M, L. 



MONTANA 

Beautifully-made Italian walking boots, lightweight but 
rugged enough for general track walking. The all¬ 
leather upper (with calf skin lining) has a bellows 
tongue and is well-padded at the ankle. The traction 
Skywalk sole is bonded with a protective rubber rand 
which runs right around the boot. The price represents 
amazing value for this quality Italian boot. Sizes 36-47 
$129.50 


HOW TO ORDER 

1. Phone Melbourne (03) 417 6682. Tell us your order 
with details of size, colour, model etc. Give us your 
credit card details, ie name on card, card number 
and expiry date. V/e accept Bankcard and VISA only. 
We will accept reverse charges calls for orders over 
$500 only. We will also need your name and address. 

2. If you want to mail your order to us, post the above 
information to ALP SPORTS, GPO Box 2084S, 
Melbourne 3001. We will accept credit card 
payment, bank cheques, money orders or personal 
cheques. (In the case of personal cheques, goods 
will be despatched 3 days after receipt of the order.) 

3. If you need any further information on any of the 
products telephone or write to us to discuss your 
queries. We can send you our complete catalogue/ 
pricelist on request. 


ROCK GEAR BARGAINS 


4. Postage costs are extra and are as follows: 

Melbourne Metropolitan Area 


FRICTION BOOTS 

Fire 4-12 
Fire Cat 5-11% 

Scarpa Superatz 38-46 
Scarpa Super Spiders 38-46 

BEAL ROPES 

8.8x50 

9x50 

9x45 

10.5x50 

11x50 

8.8x50 Dry 

9x50 Dry 

10.5x50 Dry 

11x50 Dry 

Static Caving Rope 

200metresx10.2mm 


$129.50 

$139.50 

$119.50 

$109.50 

$119.50 

$129.50 

$119.50 

$159.50 

$169.50 

$145.00 

$155.00 

$193.00 

$199.50 

$490.00 


EDELRID ROPES 

9x45 Classic 
9x50 Classic 
9x45 Dry 
9x50 Dry 

KARABINERS 

CAMP 

2300 kg small offset D 

3000 kg Standard D screwgate 

2200 kg Large offset D screwgate 

ACCESSORIES 

Figure 8 
Jumars pr. 


$149.50 

$165.00 

$179.50 

$199.00 


$6.90 

$7.90 

$9.50 


Sydney 4A.C.T. 
N.S.W.,Tasnianla & S.A. 
Queensland, W.A.&N.T. 


$1.00 per order 
$2.50 per order 
$3.50 per order 
$4.00 per order 
$4.50 per order 


PRICES 

Prices quoted in this advertisement are Australian 
dollars and are fully inclusive of all import duties and 
sales taxes. Postage or freight costs are extra as 
outlined above. We guarantee to maintain the 
advertised prices while stocks last or until publication 
of the next WILD magazine. 


Melbourne shop: London Arcade, 
345 Bourke Street. Opposite GPO^ 
























DOWNIA 

1100 

GLACIER 

All down sleeping bags 
are not created equal. 
The 1100 Glacier is/de 
sleeping bag for ski 
tourers on the Great 
Divide, trekkers in the 
world’s major ranges, 
or sensitive sleepers in 
severe conditions. 
Advanced slant-walled 
compartments are 
filled with a massive 
1,100 body-hugging 
grams of 550 loft 
superdown. A 
contoured hood and 
pillow is secured 
snugly round the head 
with a locking draw- 
cord. Even when the 
hood is flat, the 1100 
Glacier’s continuous 
draught excluder 
(sealing the three- 
quarter length double- 
ended zip) and cosy 
collar round the neck 
and shoulders protects 
completely. If you want 
a sleeping bag with 
the highest quality 
down, practical 
design, tough 
construction, and a 
sensible price... the 
DOWNIA the better. 

For more warmth from 
your down, and more 
down for your dollar... 
the DOWNIA the better. 
Find out why DOWNIA 
is better! For your 
nearest stockist and a 
brochure write or call: 
Outdoor Life Pty Ltd, 
222 Pacific Highway, 
Hornsby, NSW 2077. 
Phone (02) 476 5566. 
Inspect the complete 
DOWNIA range 
including the 1100 
Glacier at Southern 
Cross Equipment 
Shops where you will 
find the outdoors 
people more people 
rely on. 

Chatswood 
66-70 Archer Street 
(just otf Victoria Avenue) 
(02) 412 3372 


i 






Hornsby 

222 Pacific Highway 
. (02) 476 5566 

Parramatta 
28 Phillip Street 
(02) 633 4527 
Sydney 
355 Kent Street 
(02) 29 4526 








For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications Pty Ltd. 
PO Victoria 3181. 

Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Philiip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Alp Sport Ski and Camping Centre 

1045 Victoria Road 

West Ryde 2114 

Ph (02) 85 6099 

Bushcraft Equipment 

29 Stewart Street 

Wollongong 2500 

Ph (042) 29 6748 

Camp Trails/Eureka! 

SC Johnson & Son Pty Ltd 
Private Mail Bag 22 
Lane Cove 2066 
Ph (02) 428 9111 
Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 
Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 84 3934 
Cross Country Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (toll free) (008) 02 2292 

High Tops Equipment 

PO Box 98 

Glenbrook 2773 

Ph (047) 58 6519 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 

Metzeler Inflatable Canoes and Rafts 

142 Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 1309 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Ry Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 


Norsk! 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 

Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

173 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (0648) 24 147 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 4526 

Summit Gear 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Outdoor Experience 

518 Macauley Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 21 5755 

The Shop 

LucasChakola 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 

Ph (044) 65 1222 

Three Peaks 

49 Ramsay Street 

Haberfield 2045 

Ph (02) 797 0233 

Trek Outdoor Australia Ry Ltd 

475 Princes Highway 

Kirrawee 2232 

Ph (02) 521 1322 

Wildsports 

327 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 

Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Mundingburra 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 
Back Track Expeditions 

30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 

76 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 839 6609 

Mackay Rocksports 

22 Lindeman Avenue 

Lamberts Beach 4741 

Ph (079) 55 1273 

Mountain Experience 

95 Albert Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 2801 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

The Camping Centre 

25 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 6930 

Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 

Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 

Bon Voyage Enterprises Canoes 

2 Sandilands Street 

Lockleys 5032 

Ph (08) 356 6237 

Canoe Sport 

PO Box 571 

North Adelaide 5006 

Ph (08) 46 1263 

Flinders Camping Ry Ltd 

106 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 
Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 0690 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre 
192 Bundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 
Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

135 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph(002) 31 0777 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

124 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph(003) 31 4240 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

■<07 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 

Wildgear 

PQ Box 422 

Sandy Bay 7005 

Ph (002) 23 6050 

Young's Outdoor Gear 

35 Wilson Street 

Burnie 7320 

Ph(004) 31 6706 



Victoria 


Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 
360 Spencer Street 
West Melbourne 3003 
Ph (03) 328 3453 


Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 


Algona Publications Pty Lt 
16 Charles Street 
Northcote 3070 
Ph (03) 481 3337 


Alp Sports Ltd 
London Arcade 
Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 63 4916 


Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 


BG's Qutdoorium 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Broadway Disposals 
259 Broadway 
Reservoir 3073 
Ph (03) 460 6621 


Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 
Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 
Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 
Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 


Chandler's Outdoor & Ski 
71 Fryers Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 
Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
360 Spencer Street 
West Melbourne 3003 
Ph (03) 328 3453 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Environment Centre Bookshop 
285 Little Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 1561 


Hike and Ski 
67 Wells Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 4093 


Marashal Camping Supplies 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 


Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
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Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
(Vic) Pty Ltd 
77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 568 4133 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Baiiarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 


Outdoor Ventures Geeiong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geeiong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 


Outgear Pty Ltd 
PO Box 6 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


New Zealand 


Alp Sports 
DFC House 

Corner Queen and Rutland Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (09) 39 4615 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 


Alp Sports Wellington Lt 
Public Trust Office 
125 Lambton Quay 
Wellingfon 
Ph (04) 72 0673 


Mainly Tramping 

Grand Arcade 
Willis Street 

Ph^ (04® 73 5353 


Hong Kong 


Elk Expeditions 
87 Greenbank Drive 
Werrington Downs 2750 
Ph (047) 30 3503 


Encounter Overland Lt 
10th Floor 
66 King Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1511 


Lucas-Chakola Adventure Pursuits 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 
New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 


Outsports 

36 Young Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 2079 

Oz Camping & Disposals 

664 High Street 

Thornbury 3071 

Ph (03) 484 2849 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

8 Market Street 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 8596 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

79 Mitchell Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8226 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

33 Myers Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1177 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

20 Station Street 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 873 5061 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7255 

Snow Ski Pty Ltd 

68 Whitehorse Road 

Deepdene 3103 

Ph (03) 817 4683 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 

Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

7A/59 East Parade 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Wild West Adventure Equipment 

33A Adelaide Street 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 9299 

Wilderness Equipment 

29 Jewell Parade 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 2813 


Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 
172 Tung Lo Wan Road 
Mezz Floor 
Causeway Bay 
Ph (5) 669 313 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc 

PO Box C-88125 

Seattle 

WA 98188-0125 
Ph (206) 433 0771 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O'Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 29 7784 
Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
PO Box 72 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cA 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Transglobal (Egypt) 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1581 


New South Wales 


Northern Territory 


Access to China 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Adventure Travel 

1st Floor 

117 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 6033 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 


Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1486 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 
Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2134 

Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 839 6609 


Australian Nature Tours 
PO Box 43 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 


Climb High 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 


interNATIONAL PARKtours 
cA Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 


Blue Mountains Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 


Dragoman Overland 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Outdoor Adventures 
1 Murragong Street 
Jindalee 4074 
Ph (07) 376 4589 


Raging Thunder Sea Kayaking 
PO Box 2172 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 51 0366 

South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Osprey Wildlife Expeditions 

27B Strathalbyn Road 

Aldgate 5154 

Ph (08) 339 4899 

Riverland Canoeing Adventures 

PO Box 962 

Loxton 5333 

Ph (085) 84 1494 

Scout Outdoor Travel Centre 

192 Bundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Travel 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 

PO Box 433 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Bushwalkers Transport 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 2226 

Craclair Tours 

PO Box 516 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 3971 

Maxwell's Coaches 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Open Spaces 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0983 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 


Sandy Bay 7005 

Ph (002) 48 5390 

Tasair Pty Ltd 

Cambridge Aerodrome 

Cambridge 7170 

Ph (002) 48 5088 

Tasmanian River Rafters Pty Ltd 

PO Box 89 

Huonville 7109 

Ph (002) 95 1573 

Wilderness Tours 

cA Robert H Geeves 

Arve Road 

Geeveston 7116 

Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Base Camp & Beyond 
'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 2564 


Endless Horizons 
55 Walker Parade 
Churchill 3842 
Ph (051) 22 2430 
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High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

PO Box 14 

Ashburton 3147 

Ph (03) 25 8133 

Mountaincraft Pty Ltd 

PO Box 582 

Camberweil 3124 

Ph (03) 817 4802 

Outdoor Travei Centre 

1st Fioor 

377 Littie Bourke Street 
Meibourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 


Outdoor Ventures Geeiong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakihgtoh Street 
Geeiong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 


Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Fioor 

343 Littie Coiiins Street 
Meibourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 


Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


Spindrift internationai Guiding 
PO Box 596 
Saie 3850 
Ph (051) 48 2499 


Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 6030 

Waikabout Adventure Tours 

PO Box 298 

Heidelberg 3084 

Ph (03) 459 2501 

Wilderness Travel Centre 

59 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 5101 

Wildtrek Ltd 

9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 


Western Australia 

Australiah Himalayan Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2335 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Wildside Adventure Excursions 

PO Box 96 

Bassendean 6054 

Ph (09) 279 1750 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Mountain Recreation 

PO Box 204 

Wanaka 

Ph (02943) 7330 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 


Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Westland Glacier Skiing 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 
Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Durbar Marga 
Kathmandu 

(Ph) Kathmandu 22 3348 

Treks & Expedition Services Pvt Ltd 

PO Box 3057 

Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 41 2231 



70 cents a word (minimum $7.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue). 15 April 
(winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October (summer). 
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Backpacking, climbing, ski mount¬ 
aineering tours in the Canadian 
Rockies, Selkirks, Monashees. Contact 
Leon Blumer, Walkabout Tours Inc, 360 
Herbert Heights Road, Kelowna, British 
Columbia, Canada VIY-IY3 for 
brochures and prices. 

Complete Set. First 20 issues of Wild. 
$100 ono. Telephone Helen or Michael 
on (03) 419 2174. 

Crew berths available aboard 56' 
ketch, sailing round the world. 1 May-15 
July, Sydney-Cairns; 1 August-15 
December, Cairns-Papua-Solomons- 
Caledonia-New Zealand. Sailing 
instruction, scuba, windsurfer. Share 
expenses. Write: Orka, Poste Restante, 
Church Point 2105. 

Elk Expeditions. Adventure, excite¬ 
ment and fun. Abseiling, caving, 
orienteering, walks, canoeing are some 
of the many thrills. Write, ring for a 
brochure: 87 Greenbank Drive, Wer- 
rington Downs 2750. (047) 30 3503. 
Fiji Bushwalking. Ten days $895 ex 
Sydney, twin share; $995 ex Melbourne. 
Includes return air fares, accommodat¬ 
ion, all meals on trek, transfers. Phone 
Matthew Glasheen, (02) 232 7244, 
Sportswell Tours,- First floor, 10 Martin 
Place, Sydney 2000. 

J&H Marketing Manager. Australia's 
leading manufacturer of outdoor 
equipment has a position vacant for a 
marketing manager. Initiative, ex¬ 
perience and a knowledge of the 
backpacking industry are essential. 
J&H's new factory is in Queanbeyan 
where the position is based. Salary 
negotiable. Written applications in 
confidence to Steve Jamieson, PO Box 
443, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620. 
Jemby-Rinjah Lodge, adjacent to the 
Blue Mountains National Park near the 
Evans Look-out/Grand Canyon en- 

walking and climbing, or just relax in our 


new self-contained, six-bed timber 
cabins. Tranquility, log fires, birds, and 
wildflowers with comfort—phone (047) 
87 7622 for brochure or bookings. 
Pure Silk Inner Sheets. Double- 
stitched, breathable, lightweight, and so 
comfortable! Standard $37.80, long 
$39.60, YHA $48, double $72, red, 
navy, royal, wattle yellow, sky, emerald, 
green. Cotton inner sheets: standard 
$9, long $11, YHA $12, double $18, red, 
black, sky, pink, lemon, mint, blue, 
brown, burgundy. Give two colour 
preferences. Prices include postage 
within Australia. Price list available 
includes water bags, rope protectors, 
stuff sacks, canyon bags, pack liners, 
poly-cotton inner sheets, food bags. 
Prompt mail-order service by Australia's 
leading suppliers of silk inner sheets. 
Send cheques, money orders and 
name, address, phone number to DB 
Stuff, 47 Hillcrest Road, Berowra 2081. 
(02) 456 1602. 

Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues. PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 
Wanted. Outdoors instructors 
specializing in cross country skiing and 
white-water rafting. Full- and part-time 
positions. Apply in writing to Wilderness 
Expeditions, 26 Sharp Street, Cooma, 
NSW 2630. 

Wild T-shirts and Windbeaters at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 

T-shirt $4.95 size 



^iscover Wilderness' 



If in doubt regarding sizing, allow for 
larger size (where available). Price 
includes packaging and surface 
postage anywhere in Australia. Add 
$1.50 for each garment to overseas 
addresses. Allow several weeks for 
delivery. Send cheque/money order and 
details, including size, to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 




Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vi' 


ANU Mountaineering Club meets first 
Wednesday each month at 8 pm at 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, bushwalking, skiing and 
regaining. Interested people should 
contact the club through the ANU 
Sports Uhioh, the President (062) 
46 5648, or Treasurer (062) 48 7142. 


The Coast & Mountain Walkers of 
NSW. Mainly week-end and extended 
walks. Some day walks. Also cross 
country skiing, canoeing, cycle touring. 
Social outings. Walking and social 
programmes in leading Sydney 
camping stores. Meetings every second 
Wednesday 7.30 pm. Concord High 
School Auditorium, Stanley Street, 
Concord. GPO Box 2449, Sydney. 
Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs (Vicwalk) Inc • represents all 
Victorian bushwalkers • makes 
submissions to government agencies to 
maintain the best possible bushwalking 
environment • encourages all walking 
groups to affiliate • runs a search and 
rescue section • publishes safety and 
information material and a list of clubs. 
GPO Box 815F, Melbourne 3001. 
Melbourne Bushwalkers. Day walks, 
week-end and extended trips, social 
functions, guest speakers, slides. Club 
night every Wednesday 7-9 pm, 
upstairs, 377 Little Bourke Street 
(Mountain Designs building), for 
booking on trips, information, 
socializing. Visitors always welcome. 
GPO Box 17510, Melbourne 3001. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at Eldorado 
Hotel, 46 Leveson Street, North 
Melbourne. Visitors and new members 
interested in rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 


The Walking Club of Victoria, Inc, 

meets first and third Thursday of each 
month at 8.00 pm at YWCA, 489 
Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. Visitors 
interested in bushwalking most 
welcome to attend, or write for quarterly 
walk programme. PO Box 168, 
Healesville 3777; GPO Box 34A, 
Melbourne 3001. 


YHA Activities meet every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, scuba diving, water- 
skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne. (03) 67 7991. 
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Tasmanian caveman. 
Andrew Briggs 

Wild welcomes 
slides for this 
page; payment 
tor slides is at 
our standard 
rates. Mail 
slides to Wild, 

PO Box 415, 

Prahran, 

Victoria 3181 
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Boots 

by Mountain Designs 


The Features 


1 100% Nylon hard wearing shoe lace 

• Good elasticity with good knot holding power 

2 Speed boot hooks 

• 2 rivet speed hooks to enable quick lacing 
and tightening 

3 Sole (all boots) 

• Specially designed synthetic rubber with 
70% hardness provides a hard wearing, 
non sliding, good grip sole 
• Hard wearing insole — leather board for 
maximum elasticity and wear 
• Steel half shank for support and ease of 
walking without hindering toe movement for 
hill climbing. 


• Removable cushioned insole. Insulates from 
cold, moulds to the shape of your foot and 
with Cambrelle* coating dissipates moisture. 

4 Heel counter 

• Designed to reduce vertebra shock, support 
the achilles tendon and relieve strain to the 
calf muscle. 

S cuff 

• Leather over high density latex foam, 
protects the ankle and achilles tendon. 

6 Tongue 

• Sewn in gussetted leather tongue reduces 
the chance of wet feet, and provides 
durability and comfort. 



The Llama 

Leather/Cordura shoe 


The Yak The Thar 

Leather/Cordura boot Full leather boot 


1.8mm Suede and 1150 Denier 
waterproof Cordura (100% nylon) 
Cambrelle lining. 


1.8mm Suede and 1150 Denier 
waterproof Cordura (100% nylon) 
Cambrelle lining. 


2.3mm oiled full grain leather, upper 
lined with Suede and Cambrelle. 



Brisbane (07) 221 6756 Sydney (02) 267 8238 i 
Canberra (062) 47 7153 Melbourne (03) 67 3354 ^ 
Adelaide (08) 232 0690 Perth (09) 322 4774 x 

Fremantle (09) 335 9299 i 











